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THE WARTBURG. 
Rev. Ozora 8. Davis. 


The lordly forest, stretching leagues away, 

With plain and town and frowning rain gray; 
The holy calm that reigns upon the height, — 
These make the Wartburg an unfeigned delight. 


But these are not the Wartburg. Splendid halls 
Call forth no strong emotion, like the walls 

Of that one, simple room, whose fioor was trod 
By mighty Lather tolling there with God. 


Weimar, 1896, 








HOPE-ON-RIVER. 
Cora ©, Bass. 


Hope-on-river leads to bliss; 
Who would such a journey miss ? 
O’er the waters limpid, sweet, 
Floating to the Saviour's feet. 


Hope-on-river is divine, 
Fairer than the storied Rhine; 
On its bosom homeward glide, 
Moving with the gentle tide. 


Hope-on-river runs for all, 
Runs beyond the jasper wall — 
Runs to weary bear 
Past the portals of despair. 


Hope-on-river ever flows, 
Purest, sweetest, mortal knows, 
On its waters float to rest 

In the city of the blest. 


Lowell, Mass. 


The Outlook. 


Wheat has played a smart trick with the Populist 
orators, who have been dwelling upon its 
low price and declining scale, when all at 
once, in the midst of their lugubrious 
strains, the yellow cereal mounted up in 
one day 2's cents ona bushel. If it con- 
tinues to go up, the advance will take the 
thunder out of their argument and leave 
them flat in the midet of the campaign. 
Such is the danger of dwelling on the ca- 
lamitous side of affairs. 


The people of North Adams have reason to rejoice 
in the erection in the Tunnel City of one of 
the Normal School buildings. The last leg- 

made an appropriation for that 
Purpose. It isan imposing brick structure 
of three stories, 152 by 84 feet. The State 
Board of Education by which it was built 
is highly pleased with the result, as are also 
the citizens of North Adams. It furnishes 
Ample facilities for education to the people 
in the west end of the State. 


There was a long controversy in the newspapers 
ts to the date for the beginning of the last 
half of our century. There is a similar mis- 

ng as to when the twentieth 

tentury will begin. One writer says the 
th century will close with Dec. 31, 

1809. That must be incorrect, for that date 
Would give to the century but ninety-nine 
Years, whereas it must contain one hundred 
years. To make the one hundred the cent- 
Wy must end Dec. 31, 1900. January 1, 
W901, will be the first day of the 20th cent- 








Wr Tsurutani, of Kobe. Japan, now in Texas buy- 
otton for export to Japan, says there 

© 80 plants in Japan for the manufacture 
cotton goods, and other mills are about 
Whe established. The Japanese intend to 

















enlarge their business as rapidly as possible, 
and at a not distant day to supply the de- 
mand of the whole Hast for cotton goods. 
Mr. Tsurutani is authorized by the cotton 
manufacturers to make these purchases, 
and he confidently expects the trade with 
Texas will be continuous. The cotton will 
be taken by rail to San Francisco and thence 
shipped in a Japanese steamer. 





The Massachusetts Legislature last winter author- 
ized the Ballot Law Commission to purchase 
fifty of the M’Tammany voting machines at 
$250 each for use in the coming election. 
The city council of Worcester, some time 
ago, petitioned the secretary of state for 
the use in that city of forty-eight of these 
machines, and the petition was granted. At 
a hearing on the 23d, Mr. M’Tammany was 
present and made full explanation of the 
working of his machine. The difficulty in 
voting by this method is found in the part 
relating to electors for President. The law 
requires a check (X) after each separate 
name. There is not room in the machine 
for the entire list of names upon all the 
ballots. The question involves a complica- 
tion which will have to be settled by the 
Ballot Commission. 


Florida was swept last week by a terrific storm, 
destructive to both lite and property. The 
town of Oedar Keys is a total wreck. Near- 
ly all the buildings were destroyed and 
most of the 1,500 inhabitants were either 
killed or injured. The bodies recovered 
were mutilated so that but few could be 
identified. An immense tidal wave fol- 
lowed from the south, rising to the height 
of eighteen or twenty feet and carrying de- 
struction along ite path. Boats, wharves, 
small houses, were hurled from the shore 
and broken into fragments, covering the 
streets with the wreckage and rendering 
them impassable. The tidal wave was the 
great death-agency. The large and hand- 
some Methodist church at Oedar Keys 
(Church South), the Christian church, and 
the school building, are wholly ruined. No 
such storm has visited Florida for fifty 
years. 


When the Anglo-Egyptian Expedition started up 
the Nile, Dongola was announced as the 
objective point. The moment Dongola was 
captured, the public was curious as to what 
was next in the program. Some said the 
expedition would advance into the heart of 
the Soudan, while others were sure the 
ultimate stage had been reached. We are 
now assured by dispatches from the upper 
Nile that it will remain at Dongola during 
the year 1896. Meantime Karti and Debbeh 
will be garrisoned, and English and Egyp- 
tian officers will be appointed to administer 
the affairs of the recaptured province. A 
police system will be established and the 
railway to Kaibor will be completed. No 
British troops will remain save those in 
charge of the machine guns and the en- 
gineers. According to the dispatch, the 
power of the Dervishes is not broken ; they 
will contest every inch of ground in the 
territory. The delay is on account of lack 
of Egyptian funds and the indisposition of 
the French to authorize a new loan on 
Egyptian securities. 





Mary Lyon’s Monument. 


Mary Lyon, who made an enviable 
record in the field of education, will always 
be best remembered by the founding of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary. This seminary, 
which has had a remarkable record, was 
burned to the ground on the 28th ult. The 
services of Miss Lyon gave a new impulse 
to the education of women, especially in the 
Congregational churches. Some four hun- 
dred girls were educated under her super- 
vision. The youmg ladies were taught 
womanly ways and self-help as well as the 
classics and mathematics. The seminary 
has been a centre of missionary inspiration; 
an unusually large number of the graduates 
have become missionaries or the wives of 





missionaries. Though the old building is 
now in rvins, the record of the past is so 
secure and noble as to insure ite immediate 
restoration in even finer form. 


England's Socialistic Poet. 


William Morris, a man of ability, genius 
and culture, the poet of unrest and revolu- 
tion, the author of ‘The Harthly Paradise,’’ 
died on Saturday. He was born of well- 
to-do parentage in Walthamstow, Essex, 
Eng., in 1834. He had fair advantages for 
education, graduating at Oxford in 1857. 
He was well up in the classics, but he read 
rather to please himself than to meet the 
requirements of the examiners. While at 
Oxford he joined a small group of friends in 
founding the Ozford and Cambridge Maga- 
zine, devoted to pre-Raphaelite criticism. 
Though the magazine was short-lived, it 
contained contributions from Rossetti as 
well as some of the best poems by Morris 
himself, such as “The Golden Wings,” 
“The Hollow Land,” and “ The Summer 
Dawn.” He had no faith in the advance of 
existing society ; there must be a change 
of base. Of these socialistic views he was a 
constant and bold advocate. Of course 
they were not very popular in aristocratic 
England, He was aman of affairs as well 
as a poet, managing a factory in Merton 
and a store in London. 





Tesla’s Latest Discovery. 


Nikola Tesla, one of the most thorough 
and successful students of electricity, has 
succeeded in perfecting his oscillators, or 
machines for the economical production 
of rapid electrical vibrations. By means of 
these he ie confident that his lighting by 
glass bulbs, without the usual filament of 
the incandescent lamp, will become prac- 
ticable. The oscillators are also capable of 
developing more powerful Réntgen rays 
than have heretofore been thought possi- 
ble. The Blectrical Review, in announcing 
the inventor’s success, says of this latest 
work: ‘Tesla, since he startled the scien- 
tific world by showing for the first time the 
possibility of lighting by means of phos- 
phorescent bulbs and tubes, has incessantly 
labored to simplify and improve his meth- 
ods and apparatus, and now comes forward 
with perfected and extremely simple trans- 
formers, or oscillators, adapted to every- 
day use with ordinary sources of current 
supply. That high-frequency currents are 
destined to play an important part in the 
practical applications of electricity, there 
can be no doubt. The old and familiar 
form of induction coil, with its multitude of 
uses, cannot possibly survive when a new 
inductive apparatus is at hand fully as sim- 
ple, but far more economical, and requir- 
ing only a minute fraction of the wire 
needed in the old form.” 


The Polar Problem. 


The polar problem is one of the hardest 
to be solved, Sir John Franklin drew the 
attention of the world to it, and Mr. Peary 
has prosecuted the research with great 
success. His explorations show that the 
most practicable route to the Pole is on the 
west side of Greenland. He has followed 
the route six hundred miles or more beyond 
the highest point touched by any other 
explorer. This great region discovered by 
him is separated from Greenland by a wide 
channel. The Philadelphia Geographical 
Olub proposes to name the water separat- 
ing the two lands Peary Ohannel, and the 
immense tract north Peary Land. It is 
certainly a recognition he has earned by 
his success in Arctic exploration. De Long 
and Nansen have shown the difficulties in 
attacking the problem on the east side of 
Greenland, as there is no definite coast line 
to be followed. Whether Jackson will find 
& way overland remains to be seen. As the 
matter now stands, Mr. Peary has the last 
word on the Arctic situation. He has also 
made a good record of scientific work, and 
larger collections, illustrative of Arctic life, 
than any explorer that preceded him. The 








arrangement of these collections in the 
Museum of Natural History in New York is 
due to the public spirit of Mr. M. K. Jessup. 
It will be the most complete and valuable 
Arotic collection on the globe. 





The Potato Celebration. 


The potato has had a curious history and 
has performed an humble but important 
service for mankind, The Spaniards first 
met with it in the vicinity of Quito, where 
it was cultivated by the natives. The Eng- 
lish sailors, Sir John Hawkins and Drake, 
met with the plant in the West Indies. Just 
three hundred years ago Sir Walter Raleigh 
took the American potato to Ireland and 
planted it in one corner of a tract in Mun- 
ster given to him by the English gov- 
ernment for the settlement of English ool- 
onists. His purpose was to exterminate the 
Trish race, and to introduce in their place 
citizens from England. It is a moet singu- 
lar ciroumstance that the plant he intro- 
duced has been the main article of diet with 
the Irish for nearly three hundred years. 
The gratitude of Ireland for this American 
contribution has been expressed by sending 
many of her sons to the New World, The 
Myrtle Villa and the garden where the first 
potatoes from America were planted is still 
pointed out to the curious visitor, and one 
of the most interesting celebrations of the 
year is to be that of the tercentenary of the 
introduction of the potato into Ireland by 
Sir Walter. There is to be a great confer- 
ence and exhibition of the varieties of the 
tuber in Dublin during the month of No- 
vember, in charge of the Gardeners’ Asso- 
ciation. 


America’s Great, Merchant. 


A. T. Stewart of New York once said, in 
conversation with George W. Childs, “ You 
have a great, busy man in your city. I re- 
fer to Wanamaker, He will be a greater 
merchant than I am.” Wanamaker, like 
Stewart, started at the foot of the ladder. 
The latter hardly anticipated that his busy 
man would get as far as New York, and 
least of all that he would become the owner 
of the great store he had built, covering 
an entire square. But the improbable has 
come to pass. John Wanamaker has pur- 
chased the Stewart plant. The purchase 
includes the store, the remaining stock of 
goods, the stables, and the horses with 
wagons. Mr. Robert 0. Ogden, who is to 
be the New York manager, though declin- 
ing to give the price, said it was the largest 
transaction of the kind on record. It is 
supposed the price was about $2,000,000. 
The name of the firm will be simply “ John 
Wanamaker.’”’ Though the business of the 
two stores will be separate, the purchaser 
of an article in New York can have it de- 
livered in Philadelphia, and vice versa, 
Without revealing the entire breadth of 
thelr plans, Mr. Ogden sald their aim would 
be to conduct the New York house on the 
same plan as that in Philadelphia. Though 
working in entire harmony, neither house 
will be a branch of the other, and in cer- 
tain minor matters each will have lines of 
itsown. The work of selecting goods and 
going over the stock will begin at once, and 
the store will be open for customers before 
the holidays. Mr. Wanamaker was born in 
1837 and is now 59 years old. His first 
money was earned as an errand boy at 
$1.25 a week. Besides Mr. Ogden, he has as 
a partner T. B. Wanamaker, his son. The 
Boston Advertiser says of Mr. Wanamaker: 
“He has never tried to crush out opposi- 
tion by any other method than that of sell- 
ing the same grade of goods as his compet- 
itors at lower prices, or selling better 
goods at the same prices. He has never 
attempted to acquire a monopoly, nor has 
he sought to ruin all rivals by persistent 
persecutions, nor yet has he blacklisted 
customers who had the temerity occasion- 
ally to buy goods of some other house. 
And he has disproved the false and impu- 
dent pretence that trusts and trust meth- 
ods are necessary in order to give consum- 
ers the benefit of carrying on business 
under the most favorable conditions.” 
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THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE 
DISCOVERY OF ETHEREAL 
ANZSTHESIA, 


T will be fifty years on the 16th of Octo- 
ber, since the discovery by Dr. William 
Thomas Green Morton, of Boston, of an- 
swsthesia by the administration of sulphuric 
ether. This discovery ranks in ite great- 
ness and far-reaching beneficial effects 
upon human conditions and human prog- 
reas with that of vaccination. 

With a sublime courage, amounting al- 
most to recklessness, in the face of bitter- 
est opposition in the ranks of his own pro- 
tession, and with the risk of being arrested 
for manslaughter, Dr. Morton demonstrated 
the soundness of his scientific judgment 
and the absolute correctness of his theory. 

Dr. Morton was then in bis twenty- 
seventh year. He was born on the 19th of 
Aagust, 1819, in the picturesque little town 
of Charlton, Mass. His early years were 
spent upon the farm, his father being one 
of those well-to-do, thrifty farmers of New 
England who are, despite almanacs and 
politicians, independent. Young Morton 
was thereby enabled to lay the foundation 
of a sturdy constitution, and to improve hie 
mind by desultory reading. He had no 
taste, either inherited or acquired, for 
farm work, and was possessed of an insa- 
tiable thirst after knowledge. Books, 
scanty at home, were his delight; and very 
early he showed a taste for medical works. 
It is related of him that, accustomed to 
administer bread pills and the jaice ex- 
tracted from the berry of the elder trees 
which grew in prolific abundance by the 
roadsides, to his playmates as a cure-all for 
every childish disease, he nearly caused the 
death of his infant sister by giving her a 
dose of some concoction which he had com- 
pounded, as she lay asleep in her cradle. 
For this he was severely chastised by his 
father. 

Like all boys in rural New England, he 
attended the district school, picking up a 
meagre amount of valuable knowledge, 
and unlike many of them who are deterred 
by lack of means, he went to the academies 
at Northfield and Leicester. While he was 
at the latter place his father, who had en- 
tered into some mercantile business which 
proved unfortunate, died, and he was obliged 
to leave the academy and go out into the 
world to make his own way. At seventeen 
he came to the then provincial city of Bos- 
ton, and was employed in the publishing 
house of James B. Dow, who was at that 
time the editor of the Christian Witness. 
“4 few months of this busy life,” writes 
the lady who subsequently became his wife, 
‘*eonvinced him that he could never be 
happy in that way of existence, and, uncer- 
tain what to do and homesick, he went back 
to his father’s house in Charlton.” 

It is probable that before this time he had 
formed the purpose to become, if possible, 
a dentist. It was at this time that the pro- 
feasion of dentistry was beginning to be 
thought respectable, though it seems that 
his wife’s relatives were solicitous later for 
him to give up dentistry and establish him- 
self asa regular physician. Restless on the 
farm, he soon made his way to Baltimore, 
where he entered the College of Dental 
Surgery, from which he graduated at the 
age of twenty-three. In 1843 he married 
Miss Elizabeth Whitman, of Farmington, 
Conn., and then almost immediately en- 
tered the Harvard Medical School, where 
he was still a student when he made his 
marvelous discovery. His practice in den- 
tistry was very large, his income shortly 
after he began practice being over $10,000 
a year; much more than his father’s farm 
of one hundred acres was worth then or is 
worth today. The somewhat vulgar esti- 
mation in which dentistry had been held, 
and the taunt of jealous and envious rivals 
that he was not a regularly accredited 
physician with a degree, doubtless led him 
to study to become a “respectable” phy- 
siclan. No often do enemies render us un- 
consciously a service; in the case of Dr. 
Morton it is plainly seen. Asa student, he 

was ambitious to become the best possible 
in his chosen profession. He was “ one of 
those tremendously earnest men who be- 
lieve they have a high destiny to fulfill.” 
It is an exceedingly grotesque and humor- 
ous commentary on this earnestness, that 
even in his brida) chamber “a tall, gaunt 
skeleton stood in a big box near the head of 
the bed.” 
During the day, when opportunity of- 
fered, he was constantly experimenting, 


himself, upon his office assistants, and even 
advertised for patients, agreeing to pay 
them five dollars if they would permit him 
to extract their aching teeth by the admin- 
istration of his then unannounced agent. 
Nobody came, however, except one man. 
This was Eben H. Frost, of 42 Prince St., 
Boston, Mrs. Morton relates this incident 
as follows: — 


* lt was long past the hour for patients, but 
there stood a man with his face all bandaged 








Dr. William T. G. Morton. 





and evidently suffering acute pain. And strang- 
est of all were bis words. ‘ Doctor,’ he said, ‘1 
have the most frightful toothache and my 
mouth isso sorelam afraid to have the tooth 
drawn. Can’t you mesmerize me?’ 

“The doctor could almost have shouted with 
delight; but, preserving his self-possession, he 
brought the man into his office and told him 
that he could do something better than mes- 
merize him. Then he explained his purpose of 
administering the sulphuric ether, and the man 
eagerly consented. Without delay my husband 
saturated a handkerchief with ether, and held 
it over the man’s face, for him to inhale the 
fumes. The assistant, Dr. Hayden, who held 
the lamp, trembled visibly when Dr. Morton 
introduced the forceps into the mouth of the 
man and prepared to pull the tooth. Then 
came the strain, the wrench, and the tooth was 
out, but the patient made neither sign nor 
sound; he was unconscious. 

* Dr, Morton was overjoyed at the result. 
Then, as the man continued to make no move- 
ment, he grew alarmed, and it flashed through 
his mind that perhaps he had killed his patient. 
Snatching up a glass of water, he emptied it 
full into.the face of the unvonscious man, who 
presently opened his eyes and looked about him 
in a bewildered way. 

*** Are you ready now to have the tooth out?’ 
asked the Doctor. 

‘“*]T am ready,’ said the man. 

“* Well, it is out now,’” said the Doctor, 
pointing to the tooth lying on the floor, 

** Nol!’ cried the man in greatest amazement, 
springing from the chair, and, being a good 
Methodist, shouting, ‘Glory! Hallelujab! ’ ” 


It was previous to this practica! applica- 
tion of anwsthesia by the inhalation of sul- 
phuric ether, which occurred on Sept. 30, 
1846, at Dr. Morton’s office, 19 Tremont 
Row, that Dr. Charles T. Jackson, who also 
claimed the discovery, said that he had a 
conversation with Dr, Morton, during 
which he told him that sulphuric ether was 
a safe anesthetic to administer in surgical 
operations. The case of a local application 
to the tooth of a Mies Parrot, of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., by Dr. Morton, previous to this, 
is probably apocryphal. The chief appli- 
cation of Dr. Morton’s theory was made a 
few weeks later at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, when the difficult surgical 
operation of taking out atumor from the 
jaw, without pain and with no harm to the 
patient, was performed by Dr. J. 0. War- 
ren, a nephew of Joseph Warren who fell 
at Bunker Hill, and one of thé most skill- 
fal surgeons of his day, in the presence of 
the most distinguished surgeons of Boston. 
Despite the success of the experiment, 
which ought at once to have established the 
reputation of Dr. Morton as one of the 
most learned physicians and daring discov- 
erers of his day, he then entered upon the 
bitterest years of his life and fell a victim 
to malice and persecution at the early age 
of forty-eight. P 

It may be interesting to give a brief ré- 
sumé of the argument upon which Dr. Mor- 
ton based his claim to the honor of the dis- 





with his mind bent evidently towards the 
one idea which possessed him — how to 
lessen human paia and suffering under sur- 
gical operations. He experimented upon 


| covery; for in thissemi-centennial year it 
may be possible to make some organized ef- 
fort towards having the Government recog- 


montment at Washington or otherwise, the 
merits and claims of Dr. Morton. 

The claim of Dr. Horace Wells, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., to the honor of the discovery 
may be dismissed with the simple state- 
ment that it did not ‘receive serious con- 
sideration by Oongress, except so far as it 
related to the employment of nitrous oxide, 
or laughing ga#, as an anwsthetic agent in 
dentistry. 

But the claim of Dr. Charles T. Jackson 
really rests on scarcely more tenable 
grounds, though it did receive more atten- 
tion in Oongress, Dr. Jackson, though a 
physician of wide learning and attainments, 
seems to have been a man who made 
unwarranted claims to other great discov- 
eries. Because while sailing on a packet- 
ship from Havre to New York with Prof. 
Morse, they conversed together about 
telegraphy, he claimed to be the discoverer 
of the electro-magnetic telegraph and 
declared that he gave the suggestions to 
Prof. Morse which he afterwards embodied 
in his great invention. Dr. Jackson also 
claimed to be the discoverer of gun-cotton, 
notwithstanding the solid title of Schén- 
bein, a distinguished German chemist. 
These facts are extremely prejudicial to his 
claim to the discovery of ethereal anws- 
thesia in surgical operations, either capital 
or otherwise. And hia title, according 
even to his ablest defenders, rests chiefly, 
if not indeed wholly, upon the one great 
fact, if fact it is, that a day or two previous 
to the application of sulphuric ether by Dr. 
Morton to the patient in his office on Sept. 
80, 1846, he told Dr. Morton that sulphuric 
ether could be safely used to produce com- 
plete and uniform anwsthesia. He claimed 
no more than this so far as his relations to 
Dr. Morton’s discovery of anesthesia are 
concerned, except indeed some random 
claims, supported by doubtfully valuable 
testimony, that he had demonstrated the 
anwsthetic use of sulphuric ether long 
before any of Dr. Morton’s experiments. 
But the fact that his administrations were 
semi: secret and were not announced until 
after Dr. Morton had publicly in his office 
and at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
demonstrated ethereal anwsthesia, makes 
his claim to the honor of the great discov- 
ery so absolutely untenable that it is only 
the most flagrant and indifferent injustice 
that permits Dr. Morton to be longer 
deprived of the high position he should 
occupy in the ranks of the world’s bene- 











Ether Monument, Public Garden, Boston. 





factors and discoverers. It seems to have 
been only by means of a powerful and not 
over-scrupulous lobby in Washington that 
Dr. Morton was deprived of receiving at 
the hands of the Government his just dues, 
and, so far as it could be done, the merit of 
the new and great lustre he had added to 
the fame of American inventiveness and 
genius. But the Government can correct 
its error, even though the hour is late. As it 
did in the case of Robert Fulton, so, similar- 
ly, it can do in that of Dr. Morton. Better a 
tardy tribute generously paid to the great 
dead than none at all. 

Now, an examination of the debates in 
Oongress and in Congressional committees, 
and the correspondence bearing on the 
three attempts which Dr. Morton made to 
secure justice from the Government, alike 
convince one that there never was a plainer 
case presented. And this seems to have 





nize in some substantial way,jby.a national 





been the view of the friends of Dr. Morton ; 











for when a select committee of the Senate 
proposed that the matter be submitted to, 
judicial tribunal for fival settlement, py. 
Morton was the only one of the claimant, 
who agreed to the proposition; the others 
objected, and this method of settlement; 
was abandoned, It is a most im 

fact that the majority report of two select 
committees of the House confirmed the 
conclusion reached by two different boards 
of trustees of the Massachusetts Genera) 
Hospital where the first great operation 
was performed, and the unanimous reports 
of the committee on Naval Affairs and the 
committee on Military Affairs. And the 
select committee of the Senate affixed to 
its report the able argument in behalf of 
the claims of Dr. Morton which was made 
by Mr. Walker of Iowa. It was on the floor 
of the House and on the floor of the Senate 
Chamber that the enemies of Dr. Morton 
worked the hardest to checkmate him. The 
following significant paragraph is taken 
from the speech of Mr. Walker : — 

“ All there is to now answer against his claim, 
is the remonstrance to which the Senator from 
Maine has alluded; and what is that remon- 
strance? It is a remonstrance said to be signed 
by one hundred and forty-four physicians. The 
registey of physicians of Massachusetts shows 
that there are about fifteen hundred in that 
State. Not one of these remonstratore was in 
the General Hospital of Massachusetts at the 
time this discovery was brought out; but, on 
the contrary, a great many of these are dentists 
who were personal enemies and personal rivals 
ot Dr. Morton and they are to this day his 
personal rivals. At the time he was risking bis 
life to bring out th's discovery, they were de- 
nouncing him and trying to put him down, 
They were getting up prosecutions against him, 
to drive him it possible from respectable society. 
Yet these are the men who come forward and 
remonstrate! But, is it true, as the remon- 
strance states, that it is from ‘ Boston and its 
vicinity?’ I have here the State record of 
Massachusetts, and I find that the names in that 
remonstrance are scattered all over the State. 
There are three hundred medical men in Boston 
alone, and here are one hundred and forty-four 
remonstrants from the whole State of Massa- 
chusetts,and these are Dr. Morton’s rivals — 
men who had first given him notes, and then 
refused to pay them,and became his enemies, 
and tried to make out that he made no dis- 
covery! The remonstrance is dated in February 
last, and they have been ransacking the State of 
Massachusetts from that time to this [August], 
to get up remonstrators against Dr. Morton, 
and they have succeeded in getting one hundred 
and forty-four out of filteen hundred in that 
State.” 

So far as the support of, and the opposi- 
tion to, the claims of Dr. Morton are con- 
cerned, this weak remonstrance, referred 
to so caustically by Mr. Walker, is, so to 
speak, a good weather-gage. The extremes 
to which the opposition were driven — and 
indirectly the strength of the claims of Dr. 
Morton — are shown by a statement made 
seriously in the Senate Chamber by Senator 
Hale, immediately before the vote was 
taken in the Senate upon an amendment to 
a bill to pay $100,000 to Dr. Morton in order 
to procure for the Government the sur- 
render of the patent which had been issued 
to him nearly six years before. Senator 
Hale said: ‘I desire to state a fact which 
has come to my knowledge since this dis- 
cussion commenced. I do not know 
whether it will have any influence upon 
the vote of Senators tonight ; but there is 
gentleman in this Chamber now who has 
informed me, and he is ready to pledge his 
honor and reputation to it, that neither Dr. 
Morton, Dr. Jackson, nor Dr. Wells has 
anytbing to do with the original discovery 
of this principle; that it was discovered 
and applied to practice in the city of New 
York by a young physician who is now in 
his grave; that if there is any merit be- 
longing to it at all, it belongs to him, and if 
there is any meritorious reward due to 
snybody, it is to his orphan sister.” This 
appeal in behalf of a young physician “ now 
in his grave,” and “ his orphan sister,” had 
its doubtless expected effect upon the sober 
Senators, and the amendment was lost. 

There is one act of Dr. Morton’s life that 
seems to have aroused the enmity of cer 
tain physicia: d a few other people, and 

physicians and a 

which led them to oppose his claim to the 
| discovery; it was the fact that soon a 
the discovery he procured a patent upon 
from the Government. Prof. Perrin o# : 
him, with much warmth, “a vulgar mer 
chant of Letheon.” (“ Letheon ” was the 
name first given the anwsthetic — 
But the patent in reality was of no bene 
to Dr. Morton, for nearly every physician 
used the discovery with impunity. 

Dr. Morton himself went to great —. 
to spread abroad the knowledge of hie 





covery, the methods of its use, its safety, 
etc. It is one of the most shameless 

our Government that, after it had gta” 4 
| patent to Dr. Morton for his discovery 
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order to protect him from others, it contin- 
ged to use the discovery without recom- 
pense to the discoverer, in ite hospitals, on 
the battle-fields during the Mexican and 
Civil wars, and wherever it was ite duty to 
alleviate the pain and suffering of its serv- 


ants. If the soldiers whose pain was 
soothed and whose saffering was drowned 
in the fames of sulphuric ether as they lay 
on the surgeon’s rude table —if on any 
table at all— could speak in their lowly 
beds of rest and repose, they would admon- 
ish the government they died to preserve 
that this great republic cannot afford to 
neglect those citizens who make the name 
of America great from the sea unto the 
ends of the earth — great not only in the 
brave and valorous deeds of war, but great 
in the gentler and mightier thoughts of 
ace. 

r And the Government, too, requested Dr. 
Morton to go the front, which he did with 
cheerful readiness, and did what so many 
otner brave and patriotic physicians did — 
assuaged the pain of the wounded heroes. 
Sometimes after a single battle he had an- 
wsthetized two thousand wounded, await- 
ing the surgeon’s knife. His work of mercy 
was done. in the Wilderness and at Spott- 
sylvania Court House with General Grant, 
where lay 20,000 wounded men in blue, and 
at Fredericksburg with General Burnside, 
where thousands fell in the attempt to scale 
the heights. Republics are indeed ungrate- 
ful. 

But long before this, “ feeling how sadly 
his country had wronged and neglected 
him,” such men as Drs. Holmes, Bigelow, 
Bowditch and Warren had petitioned Oon- 
gress in his behalf. The beautiful silver 
casket which was presented to him by the 
trustees of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, with many leading citizens of Boston, 
containing one thousand dollars, is in the 
possession of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. On the casket these words are in- 
scribed: ** He has become poor in a cause 
which has made the world his debtor.” 
This Society also has the cross of the Order 
of St. Viadimir (Russia), the cross of the 
Order of Wasa (Norway and Sweden), and 
the magnificent solid gold medal of the Na- 
tional Institute of France. The discovery 
was in the year 1846; between that time 
and 1850, in Vienna alone, Dr. Joseph Wie- 
ger, imperial and royal dentist to the poor, 
emeritus professor of surgery, surgeon to 
the courts of justice and to the prisons of 
Vienna, performed 21,000 surgical opera- 
tions with the administration of ether. It 
is easy to approximately compute from this 
one fact the untold amount of human suf- 
fering that has been relieved in the last 
half-century, since that great discovery by 
a young American physician. 

It is one of the saddest phases of th's 
whole unfortunate business that, after Dr. 
Morton spent so much of his fortune in 
spreading abroad his beneficent discovery 
and in prosecuting his rights to the distin- 
guished honor, the sheriff finally got upon 
his track and stripped him of almost every- 
thing. His home, with ite little surround- 
ing farm, at Wellesley, Mass., was mort- 
gaged; one piece of valuable personal prop- 
erty after another went, until he was com- 
paratively a poor, embittered, wronged 
man, and the victim of heartless and cruel 
injustice. And this great Government did 
nothing; its indifference stopped the rais- 
ing of a gift of £20000 in England, and un- 
doubtedly caused the young and sensitive 
physician many unhappy hours. 

There is standing in the Public Garden of 
Boston a beautiful granite and marble mon- 
ument, erected by Thomas Lee, a citizen — 
‘To commemorate the discovery that the 
inhalation of ether causes insensibility to 
pain, first proved to the world at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospita) in Boston, Oc- 
tober, A. D. 1846.” It is to be regretted 
that the name of Dr. Morton is not found 
upon this monument, and thatthe exact 
date of the removal of the vascular tumor 
by Dr. Warren at the Massachusetts Gener- 
al Hospital, the patient being in a state of 
anesthesia superinduced by the administra- 
tion of sulphuric ether by Dr. Morton — 
Oct. 16, 1846 — is not given. 

In lovely Mount Auburn, where so many 
of Massachusetts’ great sons are buried, the 
citizens of Boston have raised a monument 
over the remains of Dr. Morton. It bears 
these words: — 

Burn Aug. 9th, 1819 
Died July 15th, 1868 


W. G, T. Morrow. Inventor and Revealer of 
Anesthetic Inhalation, Before whom in all 
time Surgery was Agony. By whom Pain in 
Surgery was averted avd annulled. Since 
whom Science has Contro} of Pain. 


A private hospital also has been named 
in his honor. 


And this is all. 


EPWORTH LEAGUE. 
First General Conference District. 
Seventh Annual Convention. 
Reported by Rev. Frederick N. Upham. 


N the hospitable city of Roger Williams, the 
beautiful city of Providence, for the second 
time in seven years the representatives of 50,000 
New England Methodist young people met in 
annual convention assembled. The first time 
they gathered there was in 89. Then they were 
a “ feeble folk.” Now hosts march under their 
banner. 
Extensive arrangements had not been made 
in vein, for all the care and thought and means 
expended were well put forth, as the results of 
the splendid convention show. 
Trinity Church, Rev. J. M. Taber, pastor, had 
the honor of being the convention church. Its 
chapter, No. 100, was first in the invitation, but 
was heartily and enthusiastically alded by all 
the other city Leagues. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated. Streamers of red and white 
suggested patriotism, yet more exactly expressed 
our League’s scriptural legend: “ The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.” Banners 
were everywhere, The great Maltese cross was 
resplendent in itself by day and doubly so with 
its illumination by night. The Epworth recto- 
ry was there in a perfect picture in sight of all. 
Tuesday evening, promptly on time, 7.30 
o’clock, Rev. E. M. Taylor, D. D., announced the 
opening of the convention. Rev. J. 8, Bridgford, 
of Providence, conducted the devotions, and 
then introduced his Honor, the Mayor, Hon. 
Edwin D, McGuinness, of gentlemanly bearing 
and dignified presence, who extended with evi- 
dent sincerity, in a most graceful speech, a 
cordial welcome to the city of Roger Williams, 
Among other pertinent remarks, he said: “I 
take a special pleasure in being present here to- 
night to extend to the Epworth League, who 
have honored our city by coming to it, a cordial 
greeting. I hope that their visit will be produc- 
tive of the greatest good. And in your hours of 
relaxation, after the work of the convention, 1 
hope you will have the opportunity to visit the 
different parte of our city and give our parks 
and public buildings an inspection; to takea 
sail upon our beautiful river and the bay; to go 
to our public schools and inspect the school sys- 
tem, for in our system of public education we 
take a laudable pride, and it is one which we are 
determined shal! be excelled by no other schools 
in the country.” This reference to the public 
schools received the heartiest applause, especially 
as many of the audience knew that he who spoke 
totbem was a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Mr, McGuinness is a thorough believer 
in American institutions, and wears no ecclesi- 
astical padiock upon his lips. 

Dr. Taylor responded with aptness and gen- 
uine eloquence, His historical references to 
Rhode {Island’s honorable record were received 
with much pardonable self-complacency by the 
citizens of the little State, while every one 
heartily accorded to them gladly all due praise. 
These well-timed sentences are worthy of 
preservation: — ’ 

“But when we of Massachusetts banished 
Roger Williams it should be remembered that 
it took him fourteen weeks to find the sprin 
upon this hiliside in Providence. He realized 
the favor of his God and settled down amon 
these hills, so that he might obey the dictates o 
bis own conscience as he understood it. 

“It is that idea —the freedom of conscience 
in the duties of life—that Rhode Island stands 
for more than any other State. Massachusetts 
denied him the right, and he came to the wil- 
derness where Providence now stands, And 
ever since then these principles have been rec- 
ognized by the other States in New England, 
and they realize that they represent the idea of 
freedom. Since that time these great principles 
have spread through the States and to Congress. 
But in 1652 the records of this little State will 
beac me testimony that it was the first to pro- 
claim the American liberty. 

“ Here in this city and State we hear the 
protest upon American slavery. Here the decla- 
ration was made that any man who was a slave- 
holder must manumit his slaves within ten 
years,and if he had sold them to avoid this he 
must forfeit £40. This was the first State to 
place this upon the statute- book. Forty pounds 
was cheap fora fine, but a slave at that time 
only sold for £20. And that law was something 
ot which to be proud. They were first to fling 
the banner to the breeze that proclaimed that 
human ownersbip in slaves must not be per- 
mitted on this side of thes a. 

“Farthermore, I have read when the Bay 
State colony refused to allow the Quakers to 
remain within ite borders and exercise the free- 
dom of consclence, they drovethem out with 

ierced ears and broken bones and burned their 

omes, and they same to Rhode Island. When 
Massachusetts demanded that Roger Williams 
should aid them in the persecution he refused. 
Rbode Island would make no such record. 
Rhode Island was the State in which e man had 
a right to give regard to the dictates of his own 
conscience. And these principles have since 
spread throughout New England.” 

The great audience was by this time ready, 
and even eager, to give attention to 


The Convention Sermon. 


A preacher himself can prepossess his congrega- 
tion favorably, or prejudice them unfavorably, 
and thus bis own personality will tell strongly 
upon the effect of his sermon either for good or 
ill. Our convention was most fortunate in hav- 
ing a preacher whose face is so character-full 
that, beforea word is spoken, a message has 
gone to the heart. 

Dr. Henry A. Buttz, president of} Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, was the man who came with a 
message, felt the force and truth thereof, and 
delivered it with unction to most attentive 
hearers. The text was 1 Timothy 3: 15: “ The 
shurch{of the living God,' which{fis the pillar 
and ground of the truth.”4@ The preacher at 


dence of his life-long study and teaching. 
Very carefully did he speak of Paul’s versatile 
style. In Romans the great Apostle argues 
mightily with remorseless logic. In Ephesians, 
with a beauty that rises at times into sublimity, 
he shows the privileges of the chosen race, the 
true Israel, the church of God. In the episties 
tothe Corinthians he gives direction to the 








President H. A. Buttz. 
Drew Theological Seminary. 





church in special emergencies. In this private 
letter to the young minister Paul shows a char- 
acteristic of his style by abruptly stepping aside 
for a moment from the general trend of the ar- 
gument, aud giving expression to some striking 
thought, not directly implied or expected. 
The words of the text were given brief, but 
minute, scrutiny. “ Pillarand ground”’ meant 
that on which any structure was supported. 
The “truth” referred to was neither ethical nor 
philosophical truth, but to the thought of Paul 
it was the truth of the Gospel, Passage after 
passage in proof of these positions were mar- 
shaled into service. It was shown that the 
text itself could not be construed to mean, as 
some asserted, that Timothy himself was “the 
pillar and grouad of the trath,” nor would the 
evident sense permit the “mystery .of godli- 
ness”’ to be its equivalent. It was none other 
than the church. 

In what sense, then, is the church the great 
support of trath? 

1. The church has preserved inviolate the 
sacred Scriptures. Without her scrupulous 
care, the Bible would have perhaps been lost; it 
certainly would have been greatly corrupted, 
To the monastic institution, notwithstanding 
ite faults, the world owes a great debt for ite 
patient and correct copying of the sacred man- 
uscripts. While there are variations in the ac- 
counts of Lincoin'’s Gettysburg speech after the 
lapse of only a few years, these holy documents 
have coms down to us with a most marvelous 
preservation. 

2. The power and method of the church have 
preserved truth forthe world. She is at once a 
kiugdom anda republic. Her broad embrace 
knows no clime, no race, no condition, Peasant 
and prince alike bow at her communion table. 
Can there be any unity in this conglomerate 
mass? Scientific men meet together; people of 
artistic tastes unite for congenial intercourse; 
but the church — all classes, all peoples in all 
times, enter her fold. What isthis unity? I[t is 
this— love to God and love to man. The 
church was organized around the trath of the 
Gospsl. Jesus stated her creed: ‘If ye believe 
not that I am He, ye shall die in your sins; ’’ and 
Paul reaffirmed and specified it in 1 Cor. 165. 
The church being divinely maintained is, hence, 
ableto keep the trutb. The attitude of the 
church towards those things which mean prog- 
ress shows how strong a supporter of the truth 
she has ever been. Cardinal Newman declared 
that the principles of Christ are the fountains 
out of which have flowed the best institutions 
of civilization. Towards literature, art, noble 
character — whether found within her pale or 
not —the church has always held a relation of 
utmost friendliness. More than that, she has 
been their ‘‘cherishing motber.””’ She has not 
followed, but, rather, has led in all great re- 
forms. Germany had her Luther, France her 
Calvin, Bogland her Wiclif, and when the great 
blow to the American saloon is struck, sume 
strong arm inthe church of God will give it 
with crushing weight. She is the only organ- 
ized protest in the world against all sorte of 
vice and wrong. She alone demands the en- 
thronement of the virtues in both private and 
public life. She is to be saved by faith, yet is 
most “careful to maintain good works.” For 
the anxieties and burdens of the human soul 
she offers the only adequate remedy — her 
“ glorious Gospel.” 

Dr. Buttz closed with a stirring, tender appeal 
to the young people of the Epworth League to 
love the church. An old man bad # son who 
became a celebrated painter. The father’s life- 
work bad been to model in clay. In his last 
years his handsjlost much of their cunning, and 








oncejshowed himself the exegete,jandjgave evi- 








poor old hands can’t work as they once did, can 

they?” After his father hed retired, the son 

would take the imperfectly modeled piece of 

work, and with his deft fingers shape it beaut!- 

fully. In the morning, the old man coming 

down and looking it over, would say with great 

satisfaction, “ Well, I can do pretty well, after 
all.” So he urged the young people to supple- 

ment the work of the fathers and mothers, at 
the same time making them fes! how important 
is everything they can do. 

The sermon was simple, beautiful, and full of 
unction. It made the great audience long to be 
better and do better. isn’t that, after all, a test 
of good preaching ? 

At the close of the sermon Bishop Ninde 
began immediately the administration of the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper. Within the 
chancel he bad as nis assistants, Dr. Butts, Dr. 
Taylor, Dr. Bass, presiding elder of Providence 
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District, and the ministerial members of the 


Several hundreds of devout communicants 


“ Crowded to their places at the feast, 
And blessed the Founder’s name.” 


WEDNESDAY. 


“And the rain descended and the floods 
came’ with all the flerceness of a southeasterly 
storm in New England. The beating of the 
tempest wakened many an Kpworth Leaguer in 
Providence very early, and made him say, 
“ What a dreadful day —and we were going to 
Newport, too!” 

However stormy it may be, there are the faith- 
ful few who in all weatber can be counted on. 
So the 

Sunrise Meeting 


at 6 o’clock was not forgotten. Thirty were 
there, and fully twenty-five took active part. 

Rev. O. W. Scott was the leader, He read Bi- 
ble. passages selected with an extraordinary 
aptness. Here are some of them: “ And they 
gathered manna every niorning” (Exodus 16: 
21); “And he rose up early in the morning and 
builded an altar ” (Bx. 24: 4); “ My voice shalt 
Thou hear in the morning, O Lord, in the morn- 
ing will I direct my prayer unto Thee,and will 
look up ” (Psa. 5: 3). 

At 8.30 promptly the regular session was 
called to order by Dr. Taylor. Rev. M. 8. 
Kaufman, of Providence, conducted the devo- 
tions. His prayer was particularly comprehen- 
sive and he asked for the things we at that time 
needed. He evidently knew what he was to 
pray for —and this does not always characterize 
all praying. 

Immediately the convention entered upon 
what the program fitly called 


The Missionary Session. 


The first address was given by Miss Ruth 
Marie Sites, of Ohina. If by “address” one 
thinks of formality, she did not deliver an ad- 
dress. If by “talk ” the impression of careless, 
random wandering is conveyed, hers was not a 
talk. You should think of it as a most charm- 
ing monologue, a delightfully conducted con- 
versation in which you were very glad to have 
so Interesting a person as Miss Sites doall the 
talking. She told of the work in China and its 
great growth considering it is not quite fifty 
years old, missionaries having gone there first 
in 1847. Shesaid with much gentle force that 
she found no difference in her Bible between 
home and foreign work. It was all Ohrist’s 
work, and so one. There is a balo of romance 


about 
* Afrio’s sunny fountains, 
And India’s coral strand,” 

and a haloof martyrdom hovers over the isl- 
ands of the sea,and as for Japan, everybody is 
just eager to call the Japanese “perfectly love- 
ly ’? — but poor Ohina, who will speak for her ? 
Said she: ‘ The Lord did in His Word mention 
China by name ’’— Isaiah 49: 12; And these 
from the land of Sinim.”’ She spoke of the 
Foochow Mpworth League, of which she was a 
charter member, and naively told how at a cer- 
tain cabinet meeting there they named one man 
“ Buckley” because he so strenuously objected 
to the women taking much part. Her closing 
sentences were thrillingly interesting, as she re- 
counted the incidents connected with the great 
revival in China two years ago, and her father’s 
{liness and sudden death. The impression left 
was beautiful as this devoted young lady ap- 
pealed tearfully, yet strongly, for a fuller con- 
secration to Jesus. 

The Epworth Settlement workers then came 
to the platform, and for an hour gave a striking 
illustration of 


Practical Christianity. 


Rev. C. A. Littlefield, corresponding secretary of 
the Boston City Mission and Ohurch Extension 
Society,was in charge. He brought on his speak- 
ers as a goneral would his different army corps, 
placing them just when and where they could 
do the most effective work, He was a skillful 
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general. He was, too,a shrewd lawyer, as he ar- 
ranged his case in glowingly forceful order till 


First, Rev. W. J. Yates, of the commission 
appointed by the last convention to visit the 
Settlement, reported. Afters careful review of 
the work, he declared that “ Others are spend- 
ing more money, but aone are more infiuential.’’ 
In this connection a quotation from an unsolic- 
ited communication, that appeared in the 
Boston Transcript, was read: “ All these va- 
rious forms of philanthropy are doing good work 
in their several directions. Perhaps, however, 


®@ powerful climax fittingly closed a sustained . 





about two hours each way — the utmost cordial- 
ity prevailed. Bishop Ninde and Dr. Taylor 
held an informal reception, Dr. Bass made a 
pleasant speech, and altogether the affair proved 
to be a perfect success, 

The excursionists returned in time for the 


Second Evening’s Service, 


held in the great Infantry Hall, a place that will 
accommodate two thousand people, and was 
comfortably full, In the necessary absence of 
Dr. Taylor the chair for the evening was occu- 
pled by Dr. E. O, Thayer, of Maine, first vice- 
president. Dr. Bass repeated the first Psalm 
and offered prayer. A ladies’ orches- 





Bishop Ninde. 
President General Bpwerth League. 


tra discoursed beautiful music, a large 
chorus sang finely, the great audience 
heartily united with true Methodist 
melody in “ Alas! and did my Saviour 
bleed,”’ and the first speaker of the 
evening was introduced — Dr. J. M. 
Durrell, of Nashua, N.H. Dr, Durrell’s 
theme was, “ The Missionary Spirit of 
the Epworth League.” His opening 
sentences ‘caught the attention of the 
audience at the very outset : — 

“The missionary spirit was born in 
the heart of God. is love, and love 
is never satisfied till it has a mission. 
Love said, ‘Let there be light.’ Love 
yearning for a responsive love said, ‘ Let 
us make man in our own ae og ee ee 

“We do not have missions to things. 
A mission su & person movin 
and another for whom the movemen 

made. God so made us and arranged 
‘4 things that the ot joy known to 

man is in doing for others what an- 
* other has done for him. He who has 
the missionary spirit is born of God. 
Will the League bear the test of trial 
by the mission spirit ? It ought to 
be the central thought and moving 
force in the League. 

“ What is the missionary spirit ? 
The first element is reverence. ver- 
ence never profanes ite lips, or makes 
light of holy things. It @ natural 





none is doing so much good in such various 
directions as is Epworth House.”’ 

In quick succession the following workers 
spoke, As time was brief every one made his 
sentences more than usually telling. Every 
word weighed heavily. Rev, R. L, Olark said 
that at the North End, where the Settlement is 
situated, there are thirty thousand people, of 
whom twenty-one thousand are foreigners. He 
vouched, also, for this startling statement, that 
if all of Boston should be as thickly settled as 
the North End, you could put into its territory 
all the people who live in New England, New 
York and Pennsylvania, 

Mrs, Clark also spoke. Her subject was work 
among the children, About three hundred 
children come to the Home every week. There 
are sewing classes for young girls — classes for 
the Jewesses, the Italians, and a third she called 
** Cosmopolitan,” for everybody else. There is 
also a kindergarten for the babies while their 
* big sisters ” are in the sewing classes. 

Miss Hoxie spoke of the important work a 
deaconess is called to do there. 

Miss Knapton, who has charge of Epworth 
Hall, told of the purely evangelistic work done 
among these people. 

It was an unexpected pleasure to have Bishop 
Ninde speak at this time. He could offer only a 
few sentences, as he was about leaving to meet 
an engagement. He expressed his delight at see- 
ing that in this work positive Christian teach- 
ing could be given and direct religious results 
obtained. He said it had been told him in other 
cities that this was impossible, and that the 
only thing that could be accomplished was very 
remotely evangelistic. He closed with this clear, 
epigrammatic utterance: ‘‘I am not a secular 
altruist, but I am a Christian socialist.” 

Miss Houghton, the “ home keeper,’’ inter- 
estingly told many of the ways in which they 
tried to teach by having a beautiful, well- 
ordered Christian home in that part of the city, 
where such a thing is almost wholly unknown. 
Mr. Littlefield briefly summed up the evi- 
dence, urged his case, and carried the jury 
unanimously. It was a most successful hour. 


The Excursion to Newport. 


It was an incident —‘‘a side show,” if you 
please —of the convention, yet no more pleas- 
ant and delightful feature marked the two days 
ot our session. Marly in the morning the storm 
was heavy, and it was not a littleamusing to 
hear our hosts plead with the convention to 
go on the excursion, “rain or shine.” Rev. 
J. M. Taber, pastor of Trinity Church, really 
made it appear by bis adroit speech that on the 
whole the best day to go to Newport, even by 
water, was a stormy day. With a shrewd elo- 
quence he told of the sheen on the salt sea vis- 
ible only on a day like this, of the glory of 
foliage skirting the shores, resplendent beyond 
power of expression as the sun broke forth from 
the clouds — as it surely would — while, as for 
the surf, the wind was just from the very 
quarter to make it magnificent. His speech 
was a moving one, and doubtless persuaded 
many to go any way, but he had hardly finished 
speaking when the sun came out, adding just 
the exhortation needed after his pointed ser- 
mon. Over four hundred went on the specially- 
chartered steamer. The sail down Narragansett 
Bay was delightful. Once at Newport, the ex- 
cursionists were shown into barges at the 
wharf and were taken over the whole city. In 
every barge there was a Newport Epworthian 
who served as guide. The sights of this summer 
metropolis were thoroughly seep. At the Naval 
Station a special drill by the artillery was given 
for the pleasure of the travelers. 





Going to and fro on the steamer —a sail of 


| vived; and, further, he was much pleased to see 





sentiment that every mn has toa 
certain extent. In the missionary spirit it be- 
comes a dominant element. The second ele- 
ment is sympathy. Sympathy feels for others. 
‘rhe th element is self-sacrifice: Reverence 
and sympathy come from the prompting of the 
heart, but self-sacrifice is a deliberate choice. 
When, with reverence and sympathy, I deliber- 
ately choose to make a sacrifice, the true mis- 
sionary spirit is born. 

“ Tried by this spirit, is the Epworth ue 
— to develop in the individual this spirit ? 
In the first place, the League is adapted to 
youne people. We take them atanage when 

hey are just able to toddle into the Junior 
League, and we build them up into young men 
and young women.” 

The speaker then discussed at length some 
practical conclusions which he drew. He urged 
the League as the force in the church to set at 
work in a definite and important way all who 
should come within its fold. 


Bishop Ninde 
was then introduced, and received with much 
enthusiasm. Beside the clapping of bands, the 
Chautauqua salute greeted him. With quiet, 
charming grace he spoke as a father to his lov- 
ing children. He seemed ‘ every inch a Bish- 
op.” At the first he quaintly expressed his 
pleasure at being’ in Providence, for recollec- 
tions of former delightful hospitality were re- 


such a great company come to hear Dr. Durrell. 
He spoke upon “ The Worker of the Period.” 
He said that be used to think the young life was 
exclusively a period of preparation, and that 
the real solid work of life was performsd in 
middle age. He had since found that many of 
the great poets, orators, scientists, statesmen 
and others did their best work before they were 
thirty years of age. And when he looked about 
him and saw what the Epworth League was 
doing, he had decided that the telling period of 
life was not from thirty to seventy, but from 
seven to thirty. He no longer spoke of the Ep- 
worth League as the churcb of tomorrow, but 
the church of today. The province of the old 
people was to give advice, but they might give 
too much advice. No one should give advice 
unless he was willing to receive it,and some- 





times the older ones might take advice from the 
young people. But there was one thing the 
older people had that the young people did not, 
and that was experience. He continued: — 


“ The Obristian worker of the period should 
@ tervid spirituality. he youn 
person ht to be, in a sense, serious, so 
minded. It is a good thing for children and 
young Jae to become early in life acquainteq 
with pathetic and even with the tramic side 
of life. And yet I believe in a healthy view of 
life. Life is not simply a tion for death, 
I am thankful I have outlived the morbid plety 
that was a handicap to my early experience, 

“I want you all to have the best in the 
universe. God ie the best thing in the universe, 
And the next best thing is friends. The sweet- 
est of all thoughts to me is that there are hearts 
t love me. And then the next grandest 
thing in the universe is nature — the sky, the 
flowers, and, next to nature, it is a grand thing 
to have life. 1am glad I came into this glorious 
age in which we are — 

Lg iwen for eo wont Leaguers the highest 
8 ua ie. want them to bri; 
don in ail hits fullness into their hearts, a 
wish the young people to make religion attract- 
ive. I believe it possible, if we bave the tact, 
the spirit, and tne penetration. You should 
have a relish for Christian work. It should not 
be necessary to urge our people to do things, 
I hope our young people have a relish for Chris- 
tian work. I have come to look upon anything 
that is good and kindly and sweet as Christian 
work. Sometimes the Christly deed is seen 
when the Christly profession is not heard. All 
Christiane, young and old, should seize ev 
occasion to honor their Master, by doing g 
in every conceivable way. May God bless you 
my young people, and as you take the places of 
those of us who are growing old, may you be 
better workers than we have been | ” 


THURSDAY. 

Thursday morning at 6 o'clock Rev. H. B, 
Cady, of Chestnat St. Uhurch, Providence, con- 
ducted the sunrise love-feast. About 75 persons 
were present. It was an occasion of genuine 
spiritual power. 

At 9 o’clock the 


Department Conferences 


began, and continued for an hour and a half. 
They were gatherings of those interested in the 
special fields of our wondrous Epworth Wheel. 
These conferences were, perhaps, the most prac- 
tical features of the convention. Many wished 
they could have been longer. This general de- 
sire shows the need for Epworth Schools of 
Method, or some similar training classes. 

The note-books were in great use in these 
meetings, and the information gathered there 
will doubtless help in many a chapter all over 
New England the coming winter. If it were 
feasible, we should like to present the doings of 
these conferences in detail. 


The Ideal Junior League. 


Mrs. R. L. Greene, of Somervifje, Mass., an 
expert in this work, spoke upon this important 
theme. Mrs. Greene was heartily greeted in 
Providence, and especially in Trinity Church, 
for it is only two years and a half ago that her 
husband, Dr. Greene, was pastor of this very 
church, Her address was eminently practical — 
just what was needed, She gave special empha- 
sis to the importance of having a good superin- 
tendent,and among other useful things made 
this sensible remark: “A real lovely, sweet, 
pious young person, with these qualities only, 
should never be made a Junior League super- 
intendent.” She also spoke of the pastor’s help 
and the needful sympathy of the entire church. 


Not all speeches and papers — some time must 
be given to business. We briefly summarize the 
important things done: — 

The committee on credentials reported that 
213 chapters had sent 415 delegates, Massachu- 
setts alone sending 220 of the whole number. 
The New England Southern Conference had the 
honor of having the largest Conference delega- 
tion — 229. 

The following recommendations from the 
Cabinet were adopted: — 

1, That only biennial sessions of this conven- 
tion be held hereafter, and on the years alter- 





nating with the International Epworth Con- 
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vention. So the next New England League 
Convention will be held in 1898. 

2. Said convention shall be held in the eum- 
mer. This was for the purpose of getting the 
students and teachers to attend. They cannot 
now be present. It was thought, further, that 

this means more of our general church of- 
ficers could be secured, notably our Bishops, 











Rev. Witlard T. Perrin, 
Newly Elected President of First District 


Rev. Willard Taylor Perrin, the new president of the 
Pirat General District of the Epworth League, was born 
in UCambridge, Mass,, June 2, 1860. John Perryn, who 
came to this country from London in 1635 and with 
others founded the town of Rehoboth, was his paternal 
ancestor, while his mother’s family descended from 
Gregory Stone, who came here from England in 1634. 
Nosh Perrin, his father, was a prominent Methodist 
and one of Boston’s wholesale merchants fifty years 
ago, Mr. Perrin joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at the age of fifteen. In 1870 he graduated from 
Harvard College, and after spending a year as sub-mas- 
ter in the Boston Latin School, entered Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, completing the course in 
Wi. The same year he joined the New England Con- 
ference and was appointed pastor at Allston Church, 
fis subsequent appointments have been Wilbraham; 
State 8t., Springfield ; Monument Square, Charlestown; 
Trinity Church, Worcester; Worthen 8t., Lowell; and 
&. John’s, South Boston, which he is now serving for 
the fifth year. In 1885 he was made a trustee of Boston 
University, being the first member of its alumni to be 
tected to this position. Mr. Perrin has served the 
league in various responsible offices, having been sec- 
retary of the First General District and president of 
South District, of the Conference League, and of the 
Bpworth League House Commission. We congratulate 
the Epworth Leagues of New England upon the excel- 
lent selection made by the convention, 





and that possibly our great camp-meetings and 
wsemblies might be available. 

3, That we recommend the holding of Con- 
ference conventions annually, also in the sum- 
metr,and that the New HWngland District Con- 
vention when it is held take the place in the 
given State of the Conference meetings for that 


year. 

4, That the officers to be elected hold their 
places for two years. This was a corollary, flow- 
{ng from previous action. 

These recommendations were, as far as neces- 
ary, properly incorporated into the constitution, 
the orderly course of change having been carried 
out, 

The constitution was also changed to add the 
junior League Superintendent and the League 
Editor as members of the cabinet. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
fw, W.T. Perrin, of Boston; First Vice-presi- 
tent, Rev. E. O. Thayer, of Gardiner, Me.; 
teond Vice-president, Rev. George H. Spencer, 
Somersworth, N, H.; Third Vice-president, 
lev, W. J. Yates, of Rockville, Conn.; Fourth 
Viee-president, Rev. U, O. Judkins, of Windsor, 
Yt General Secretary, Rev. Luther Freeman, of 
Newton Centre; Treasurer, Edward M. Wheeler, 
Providence; Auditor, I. Augustus Newhall, of 

lyn; Editor, Rev. Frederick N. Upham, of 

. Mrs. W.T. Perrin, of Boston, was elected 
dunior Superintendent, but felt compelled to de- 
tine, The Cabinet were empowered to fill the 


Attanding committee, with Rev. J. H. Pills- 
wry, of Stoneham, Mass., as chairman, was ap- 
to consider and report upon the project 

an Epworth Assembly. 
The usual resolutions of thanks to hosts and 
rs and to the retiring officers were 


The heart of the convention was beating true 
a 
— —— 
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to the questions of the hour, as the following 
resolutions show: — 


political movements of the + Every League 
should bea recognized foe of the legalized liquor 
tra Ahk crusad ‘tae 


every e 
end and social! ee | by the 
we are Methodists, us 
first birth, all of us, wetrust, by the second 
birth, and ‘are loyal to our traditions, discipline 
nd we hail with joy the great 


a at 
uprising by those Christians who are not 
von Swe ae praying for the day to 
speedily come w' 


a federation, mean 6 
union without losing in the least our identity, 
shall be brought about.” 


The Closing Session. 
The church was crowded. Perhaps the theme 
drew the people. It certainly kept none away. 
oe Up-to-Date Christians ” was the topic of the 
ar, 

Dr. A. W. Harris, president of the Maine State 
College, was the first speaker. His subject was, 
“ Up-to- Date Christians —In Intellectual Activ- 
ity.” His address was a vigorous, breezy, mod- 
ern and thoughtful presentation of need exist- 
ing for just such Obristians as his theme 
mentioned. He spoke of some great questions, 
such as slavery and the lottery, as being settled, 
but of others coming to the front and demand- 
ing investigation and settlement. The standards 
of Christian action were also treated —con- 
science, the Bible, the intellect. For the last 
fifteen minutes he gave to the audience sentences 
full of suggestiveness, some of them startling, 
others perhaps frightening the timid ones, all of 
them the sincere convictions of a fearless, can- 
did thinker, The address was like the opening 
of all the windows of the church. It let in 
light and air. 

Rev. J, H. McDonald, pastor of Thames St. 
Church, Newport, R. I., was introduced as the 
next speaker. His subject was, ‘‘ Up-to-Date 
Christians —In Civic Activity.” His address 
might more properly be called an oration. It 
was a forceful appeal for a patriotism that 
should be wholly free from seciionalism, a loy- 
alty to the great purposes for which our gov- 
ernment was founded, and a fidelity to our best 
instincts and institutions. The political boss, 
the greedy trusts, and the groveling dema- 
gogues, fared hard at the eloquent speaker's 
hands. It was a worthy utterance, well pre- 
pared and finely delivered. 

Dr. John Galbraith, of Boston, was to have 
been the last speaker, His theme as announced 
was, ‘“‘ Up-to-Date Christians — In Spiritual Ac- 
tivity.’ A serious cold caused his physician to 
forbid his attendance upon the convention. 
This was a disappointment all around. 

After an earnest prayer, during which hun- 
dreds knelt, many crowding about the altar, 
and the singing of “‘ God be with you till we 
meet again,” Rev. J. M. Taber, pastor of the 
church, pronounced the benediction, and the 
convention was adjourned without date. 


— About sixty preachers were present at the 
convention. 

—To Mr. E, M. Wheeler, of Providence, the 
gratitude of all who attended the convention 
is due. He is the president of Trinity Chap- 
ter, No. 100, and was chairman of the local com- 
mittee that had charge of the numberless de- 
tails incident toa great assembly. He did his 
work splendidly, aided by an efficient corps of 
helpers. The convention recognized his bus- 
iness ability by electing him treasurer for the 
next two years. 


—The Ohurch of the New Jerusalem opened 
its doors and welcomed three of the depart- 
mental conferences Thursday morning. This 
was not so far away as its heavenly name might 
suggest, but was most conveniently located di- 
rectly across the sqaare from Trinity Obarch, 
This fraternal courtesy was very pleasant, and 
was appreciated. 

—It was greatly to the regret of many that 
Dr. Taylor could not longer retain the presi- 
dency. He would have been chosen again but 
for his own positive declination. For nearly 
three years he has served with marked ability. 
On the platform he has been a decided power 
all over our district. He retires with the heart- 
fest good-will and hopest admiration of hosts 
of friends. 


—From the retiring to the incoming pres- 
ident we turn, and hail Rev. W. T. Perrin 
with genuine joy. Faithful service in the sec- 
retary’s office has shown his fitness for a “ high- 
er seat” in our Epworth synagogue. Our in- 
terests will never suffer at his hands. 

— Mr. W. M. Flanders, late treasurer, feels 
relieved. Ever since our organization he has 
carried our financial burdens—and burdens 
they haveoften been! A man of business, whose 
hours mean money, he has faithfully and un- 
complainingly give much time to the work of 
his responsible office, and to numerous consul- 
tations with his colleagues of the Cabinet. He 
leaves tbe office because he insists upon so doing 
—that is the only reason. 

—Mrs. Annie E. Smiley, of Milford, Mass., 
and Rev. I. P. Chase, of Derby, Vt., retire from 
their positions as Junior Superintendent and 
chairman of the department of Mercy and 
Help respectively, because they have become 
physically unable to longer bear thestrain, The 
convention did a graceful thing in sending re- 
membrances to them in the shape of fragrant 





— Rev. E. P. Herrick turns his work over to 
another, with the assurance of the entire re- 
spect and appreciation of al] our Epworthians. 
He gladly gave way that a part of our territory 
omg not represented might havea cabinet 
° 7 


— Rev. J. M. Taber very happily presented to 
Messrs. Taylor and Flanders, as the gift of the 
convention, some beautiful rosea, They re- 
sponded with feeling and aptness. 

—The deaconesses were modestly, yet fre- 
quently, in evidence at all the sessions. Once 
during an interval in the program Miss Val- 
laincourt, of the Fall River Home, sang, “ Be 
always abounding in the work of the Lord,” 
and accompanied herself with the zither. 

— An estimate of the work of the president 
will be gained when it is known thet during 








Rev. Lusher Freeman. 


Newly Elected Secretary of First District, 


Kev. Luther Freeman was born in Basex, Vt., in 1866, 
and his boyhood days were spent onafarm, When ten 
years old his father died and his mother then moved to 
the village with her four children, of whom he was the 
eldest. He received his preparatory education at the 
local schools and at Montpelier Seminary, from which 
he graduated when seventeen years of age. He entered 
Williams College, but left at the close of the first term, 
completing his course later at Boston University School 
of Liberal Arts, from which he graduated in ‘89 and 
immediately took up the course in the Bchool of Theol- 
ogy of the same tostituti Since graduation he has 
been stationed at Milford, First Church, Waltham, and 
his present church, Newton Centre. He is an able 
preacher, thoughtful and impressive upon the platform, 
and heartily in sympathy with the work of the Epworth 
League. 











the last year Dr. 'laylor traveled nearly twenty 
thousand miles on Bpworth journeys and made 
73 exclusively Epworth aidresses. 

— Secretary Perrin reported 42,111 members of 
Senior Leagues and 14,544 Juniors —a total of 
56,855. These are found in 727 Senior and 401 
Junior chapters. This is a magnificent show- 
ing. 

— To those who are interested in the work of 
the Literary department, Rev. W. J. Yates, of 
Rockville, Conn., has much of useful informa- 
tion and help that he can give, He has made 
arrangements for the publication from week to 
week of carefully-prepared Epworth matter, all 
stereotyped and ready for local papers. It is 
furnished at a very low price. 





Emerson said few wiser things than this: 
“ The great man is he who, in the midst of the 
crowd, keeps with perfect sweetness the inde- 
pendence of solitude.” It is indeed aare test. 
To hold steadily yet quietly on one’s way, not 
fretted by opposing clamor, so sure of one’s 
ground that the numbers on the other side do 
not disturb, requires a mental poise, a self- 


reliance, and a genuine courage that go only 
with true greatness. 


UNTOLD TORTURES. 


Agony Greater Than Any Tortures Por- 
trayed by Dante. 


Impure Blood and Disordered Nerves Lead to Or- 
ganic Disease. Dr. Greene's Nervara, the 
Star of Hope, that Means Life, Health 
and Happiness. 





How often we hear the expression, “‘ My 
life is miserable,” used among our friends 
and acquaintances as we pass through life! 
And why is life miserable? Because the 
speaker is troubled with dyspepsia, liver or 
kidney complaint, constipation, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, nerve weakness, or other 
equally distressing and harrassing afflic- 
tions. What does the trouble arise from ? 






In nine cases 
out of ten from weak 
nerves and impure blood. 
The organs are all right, the machinery in 
perfect order, but the motive force is lack- 
ing in quality and quantity. The blood re- 
quires augmentation and vitalization. The 
nerves demand more strength and vigor. 
By what means can this be effected? By 
the use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura, the great 
blood renovater and nerve ER “4 

y \ 










tonic, the incomparable 
health producer which nev- 
er fails. Easy to take, 
always effective, 
bringing back appe- 
tite, strength and 
vitality. Get it 
today. Try itand at once 
begin to get well. Re- 
member that Dr.Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy is the prescrip- 
tion and discovery of the 
well-known Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass., the most successful 
specialist in curing nervous and chronic 
diseases, and hence of necessity is perfectly 
adapted to cure just these complaints, An 
added value is the fact that Dr. Greene 
can be consulted free, personally or by let- 
ter. 
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WORLD’S FOOD PAIR and 
wer" HOME CONGRESS. 


Mechanics’ Buliding, Boston, 


Monday, Oot. 6,to Satarday, Nov.7. Daily, 10a, m,to 
10P,™. Two hundred dealers in food products will dis- 
tribute samples tothe people. Most distinguished men 
and women tn the land to participate in Home Oongress 
(three sessions daily). Mrs, Sarah Tyson Rorer, of 
Philadelphia, lectures every afternoon on “ Therapeu- 
tics of Diet.” Season tickets at special rates, Five 
“Centurion” Bicycles given away to most popular 
teacher, pupil, mercantile or facturing blish 
ment employee, letter carrier, street or steam railway 
employee. It costes nothing to vote, Four hundred 
Souvenir Silver Spoons given away every day to first 

rchasing tickets of adm n. 
Wt "doventn” Regiment, horse” salem Cadet kate: 
cain’s Naval Brigade and Boyle Onety Bands, a! the 
Fadettes, Mendelssohn Club, ete. Nothing like it since 
the Peace Jubilee. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS, 

















fashioned carved panels and Dutch feet. 


DUTCH SETTLE. 


Here is an exact reproduction of one of the old Dutch 
Settles of the Fifteenth Century. On such a seat as this the 
burghers of the Hague were wont to stretch themselves, the 
tankard in one hand and a Churchwarden pipe in the other. 

It is built of Flemish Oak, and so skillfully have the stains 
of age been applied to the wood that only an expert could 
possibly detect the reproduction from the original. The carv- 
ing and tooling are executed in the bold style of that period. 

Above the arms on either side is a full-length Dutchman 
nearly a foot in height. Roughly-carved panels with vines 
and foliage cover the back. There are three pegs for hate upon the top frame. 

The seat is wide and there isa large storage chest for robes beneath the lid. Old- 
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The Family, 


DEPARTED. 
Emma A. Lente, 


Summer has gone! 
And it seems such a little while 
Since the bappy dawn 
When we said, the summer is here, 
So winsome and dear, 
She Is fairest of the fair, 
With charms beyond compare. 


Summer has gone! 
And we stand with bated breath 
In the chilling dawn, 
With a sense of loss and pain, 
For never again, 
Though her lovers plead and yearn, 
Will her dancing feet return. 


Never again 
For her will tlie day king rise 
In the glowing skies, 
Or the golden lilies blow, 
Or the daisies spread their snow, 
Or the royal roses bloom 
And scatter their sweet perfume. 


Sommer has gone! 
And we turn with saddened eyes 

In the autumn dawn 
From tbe plains and fields and woods, 
From the sylvan solitudes, 
From the meadows closely shorn, 
And the wild streams left forlorn, 
And we can but grieve and sigh 
For the Summer swift gone by. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


O Lord, seek us, O Lord, find us 
In Thy patient care! 
Be Thy love before, behind us, 
Round us, wo Salpwed 
Lest the god of this world blind us, 
Least be epeak us fair, 
Least he forge a chain to bind us, 
Lest he balt a snare. 
— Ohristina Rossetti, 


No man knows the fullness of life until, 
looking into the face of his Saviour, he sees 
in it the infinite love, the infinite intellect- 
ual mastery and power to command, and 
the infinite inspiration of the presence of 
the living Ohrist,— Rev. David Nelson 
Beach. 


e*s 


Nature isfull of death. The leaf falls, the 
tree dies, the y earth is wrinkled with 
the graves of her children. . . . The air is 
tremulous with knells; there are vacant 
places in our homes; the dust is strewn 
over the faces that we loved. What is man, 
whose breath —s a —_ 
we die, we perish, we a Gee y; 
then. do ce annaninn the living fountains for 
our broken cisterns? He who eateth of 
this bread shall hunger, he who drinketh of 
this water shall thirst again; but he who 
eateth the bread of life, and th of the 
water which Obrist shall give him, shall 
hunger and thirst no more. Lord, give us 
that waterf Lord, evermore give ue that 
bread from heaven, which is Thyself! .. . 
Give tt to us now and forever. — Canon 
Farrar. 


Itall py. years were summer, could 
0 


ow 
hat my Lord means by His 
“ Made white as snow 7” 
If all my days were sunny, could 
I 


oa 
“In His fair land He wipes all tears away ?”’ 
It I were never weary, could 1 keep 
Close to my heart, ‘‘ He gives 
His loved sleep ?” 


Were no graves mine, might I not 
Come to deem 
The life eternal but a baseless dream ? 
My winter, yea, my tears, my weariness, 
Even my graves 
May be 
His way to bless. 
I call them ills, yet that can surely be 


Nothing but ry that shows 
My Lord to me. 
— Mrs. D. R. Alexander. 


t show us the stars while the 


ghts 
utus. Ubhrist says to 

yet many things to sa 

but ye cannot bear them now.” 


and by when we come into places of 4 


sorrow, of weakness, of human failure 

¢ he of sickness, of old age, then 

aks PA a 
ey W 

of our hearts. When night Mg ay) 


man learns much of spiritual 
things he must have his eyes turned away 
from .. When fe skies pre, : 
and all is us, few think of w 
comes ane douth; but when our best be- 
loved go away, then we feel that we must 
w they have gone. One Easter a 
man said, “ Well, all any of us can do is 
just the best we can, and hope; ” but a few 
da 


He will show us the stars. —J. R. _D 


f 


later. mn bis son, his joy and his 
pride, y en Gowk dull ba was asked, 
. What do think about the future life 


now ? "” he replied, “‘ I don’t know how it is 


a splendid loving man ut 
in the ground to stay there forever 45 
absurd to believe. e hate our sorrows, 
for hort never like Z 


they —- we an 
that hurts; but the hart is the way to 
know. and richer . “It is all 
for the ei said a man, as his idol was 
covered with flowers and laid away. “ You 
didn’t that way once,”’ said a neigh- 
° ming, “ but I have been 


disciplined 
the fight. Love illuminates, and 
sisters; 


, the other always quickly 
comes. They are the twin teachers of our 
mortal life. — Amory H. Bradford, D. D. 


By being *‘ crucified to the world” Paul 
meant that he was dead to it. He did not 
mean that he was still alive to it, and was 
being made to suffer because he must give 
it uP, but that he was absolutely dead to it, 
so tha 


t it no had ns for 
To be deel” 


& 


time to the rich, ful] rose of June, and we 
know that that every 
latent force and that were 
intended for it. e see the harvests com- 
ing up out of the mystery of 


look across the fields mellowing in the 
autumn indeed we know, that 


and 80 
ith, 1d realized fen bilit hich 
every pores w 

originally was invested it. And the 
same is true of the entire brute creation. 
Ne plus ultra can be said of every beast, 
whether of the jungle, the prairie, or the 
farm. But cannot be said of man. He 
has in him certain forces and qualities 
which have never yet been reached. He 
has in him elements of Sn pe! and greatness 
which so far have not any chance for 
development. Some of the very highest at- 
tributes in the whole of his endow- 
ment are unknown even to himself, and 
anything less than immortality will be in- 
sufficient for his real growth and attain- 
ment. So far he has been concerned main- 
ly about food and raiment and shelter. He 
has been absorbed in m a home for 
himself and his children. e has hardly 
had time to think of the blue skies and the 
sounding seas and the opening flowers. 
And go all of the poetry of his nature has 
been stifled, the music of his soul has 
been repressed , the joy and affluence of his 


inner being have been restrained, and he 
has been com to dig in the earth and 
toil in the and slave in the store, and 


hence has had no real chance to get at him- 
self or to know of what spirit he was 
made. . . . There must be another life. 
Here we are limited, restrained, hindered; 
we are interfered with in a hundred, yea, a 
thousand ways, and anything less than im- 
mortality will not meet the demands and 
conditions of our spiritual and intellectual 
life. — Rev. J. Westey Jonnston, D. D., in 
“ The Oreed and The Prayer.” 








PRAYER. 
Mrs, Merrill E. Gates, 


RAYER is one great means of vivifying 
and lighting up truth to our intellect 
and heart. When we shut our eyes in 
prayer, it. is asif we entered one of those 
dark rooms in which the more delicate ex- 
periments in light and electricity are made. 
A moment we feel surrounded by silence 
and darkness, and then, brilliant and spirit- 
like, as the movements of the fluorescence 
in the glass tubes of the master experi- 
menter, come out on the darkened wall- 
chambers of the brain beautiful illumina- 
tions. We see the phantom flashes, flame- 
like and evanescent as the Northern Lights, 
and then a steady settling down of the lu- 
miniferous mist, and our eyes, accustomed 
to the darkness, catch flying legends like 
the scrollin the hand of the angel of the 
evangel. We readin that prayer‘chamber 
of withdrawal and seclusion and darkness 
sweet, solacing and strengthening words of 
ht. Here, while we put up the petition 
of our hearts, how vivid and self-imprint- 
ing'on the mind the fire-spelled words : 
* According to your faith be it unto you! ” 
Then in another quarter of our soul’s sky 
the starry light reads itself into the blessed 
words of the Master: ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
ask, that will I do.” “ Ask and receive, 
that your joy may be full.’’ 

The delicate and sabtle, the enrapturing 
and powerful truths of God, He reveals to 
eyes shut ont foratime from the grosser 
vision. To learn the deeper lessons, to be- 





to be reali it must be.” In other 
te, iis anor tola him that the idea of 





come assured of the unseen agencies at 


strengthened by sight of their actual 
working, we must be much in the prayer- 
chambers of the soul with the great Master 
of the invisible spiritual forces. 


Amherst, Mass. 








A STORY WITH A MORAL 


NDREW LEE had come home from 
the shop, where he had worked all 
day, tired and out of spirits — come home 
to his wife, who was also out of spirite. 
** A smiling wife and a cheerful home — 
a paradise it would be!” said Andrew to 
himself, as he turned his eyes from the 
clouded face of Mrs, Lee, and sat down with 
knitted brows and moody aspect. 
Not a word was spoken by either. Mrs. 
Lee was getting supper, and she moved 
about with a weary step. 
‘“*Oome,”’ she said at last, with a side 
glance at her husband. There was invita- 
tion in the word only — none in the voice 
of Mrs, Lee. 
Andrew arose and went to the table. He | 
was tempted to speak an angry word, but 
controlled himself and kept silent. He 
could find no fault with the chop and the 
home-made bread, nor the fragrant tea. 
They would have cheered his inner man if 
there had been only a gleam of sunshine on 
the face of his wife. He noticed that she 
did not eat. 
** Are you not well, Mary?’’ The words 
were on his lips, but he did not utter 
them, for the face of his wife looked so 
repellent that he feared an irritating reply. 
And soin moody silence the twain sat to- 
gether until Andrew had finished his sup- 


per. 
“ This is purgatory!” said Lee to him- 
self, as he commenced walking the floor of 
their breakfast-room with his hands thrust 
into his trousers’ pockets, and his chin al- 
most touching his breast. After removing 
all the dishes and taking them into the 


kitchen, Mrs. Lee spread a green cover over 
the table, and, placing a freshly-trimmed 
lamp on it, went out and shut the door after 
her, leaving her husband alone with his un- 
pleasant feelings. He drew a deep breath 
as she did so, paused in his walk, stood still 
for some moments, and then, drawing a 
paper from his pocket sat down by the ta- 

le, opened the sheet and began to read. 
Singularly enough, the words upon which 
his eyes rested were, “ Praise your wife.” 
They rather increased the disturbance of 
mind from which he was suffering. 

‘I should like to find some occasion for 
praising mine.”? How quickly his thoughts 
expressed that ill-natured sentiment! But 
his eyes were on the page and read on: — 

‘* Praise your wife, man; for pity’s sake 
ive her alittle encouragement; it won’t 
urt her.”’ 

Andrew Lee raised his eyes from the pa- 
per and muttered: “ Oh! yes, that’s all 
very well. Praise is cheap enough; but 
praise her for what? For being sullen and 
making your home the most diaagrecable 
spot in the world?” His eyes fell again 
on the paper :— 

‘* She has made your home comfortable, 
your hearth bright and shining, food — 
able. For pity’s sake tell her you thank 
her, if nothing more. She doesn’t expect 
it; it will make her eyes open wider than 
they have for ten years; but it will do her 
good, for all that, and you, too.”’ 

It seemed to Andrew as if this sentence 
were written for him, and just for the oc- 
casion. It was a complete answer to his 
question, ‘‘ Praise her for what?” and he 
telt it to be arebuke. He read no further, 
for thought became too busy, andin a new 
direction. Memory was convicting him of 
injustice to his wife. She had always made 
his home as comfortable as her hands could 
make it, and had he offered the slight re- 
turn of praise for the comfort he had ex- 

erienced? He was not able to recall the 

me or occasion. As he thought thus, Mrs. 
Lee came in from the kitchen, and takin 
her work-basket from the closet, placed it 
on the table, and sitting down without 
a be to sew. . Lee glanced 
ost stealthily at the work in her hands, 
and saw that it was the bosom of a shirt 
which she was stitching neatly. He knew 
it was for him that she was at work. 

‘Praise your wife.”” The words were be- 
fore the eyes of his mind, and he could not 
look away from them; but he was not 
ready for this ie. He still felt moody and 

ving. The expression on his wife’s 
face he interpreted to mean ill nature, and 
with ill nature he had no patience. His 
eyes fell upon the newspaper spread out 
before him, and he read the sentence: — 

we kind, cheerful word, spoken in a 
loomy house, is the little riftin the cloud 

fat lets the sunshine through.” 

Lee struggled with himself a while long- 
nature had to be conquered 
first; his moody, sogueing spirit had to be 
subdued. He thought of many things to 
say, yet feared to say them, lest his wife 
should meet his advances with a cold 
rebuff. At last, leaning toward her and 
taking hold of the linen upon which 
she was at work, he said, in a voice care- 
fully modulated with kindness, ‘‘ You are 
doing this work very beautifully, Mary.”’ 
Mrs. Lee made no reply, bus er husband 
did not fail to observe that she lost almost 
instantly that rigid erectness with which 
she had been si , and that the motion 





—$_ 


man in the shop,” 


Lee, Te to go on. 

“ Are they?” Lee’s voice was low 
slight huskiness; she did 
but her husband saw she 

leaned a little toward bim. He had broken 

the ice of reserve, and all was easy now, 

His hand was among the Pam and a few 

€ 8 were already s thro 
the Fit it had made. sabtvencaaiian. 
es, Mary, e answered, softly, “ 

I’ve heard it said more than gues’ whate 

good wife Andrew Lee must have.” 

Mrs. Lee turned her face toward her hus- 
band. There was a light in it and a light in 
the eye, but there was something in the ex- 
mn of her countenance that puzzled 


m. 
“Do you think so?” she asked, 
Mann og quite 


rly. 
a What a question!’ ejaculated Andrew 
standing up and going around to the side of 
the table where she was sitting. ‘‘ What 
question, Mary! ” he repeated, as he stood 
before her. ‘ Yes, darling,” was his warm- 
ly spoken answer. ‘ How strange that you 


tell me so, now and 


do me good.” 
and leaning her face 


manly breast of her husband 
broke in upon the mind of 


 Aategag a roe 


had never given his wife 


ey 


, it wo 


even the smallest reward of praise for all 
the interest she manifested 
» until doubt of his love had entered 


light all around her 
thick darkness. No wonder that her face 
grew clouded, and what considered 
moodiness and ill nature took possession of 
her heart! 


“You are good and true, Mary, my own 
dear wife; Iam proud of you, I love you, 
and my first desire is for your happiness. 
Oh! if I could always see your face in sun- 
shine, my home would be the dearest place 
on earth,”’ 

“These are precious words to me, An- 
drew,’’ said Mrs, Lee, smiling through her 
tears into his face. ‘ With them in my 
ears, my heart can never lie in shadow.” 

How easy had been the work of Andrew 
Lee! He swept his band across the 
cloudy horizon, and now the bright sun- 
shine was streaming in and flooding the 
home with joy and beauty. — Popular 
Monthly Magazine. 





About Women. 


—— Massachusetts’ efficient Y secretary, Miss 
Caroline Caswell, is seriously ill at Reading 
with appendicitis. 


—— Mrs. Fawcett, at a meeting in London, 
urged that ladies, when they purchase new 
bicycles, should give their old ones to the clubs 
and societies which exist for the benefit of 
working-girls. 


—— At the last meeting of the convocation of 
the Law Society of Upper Canada, held in 
Toronto, the legal committee were directed to 
frame rules providing for the calling of women 
to the bar. 


—— The Girls’ Friendly Society of the Epis- 
copal Church numbers about ten thousand 
members in the United States. The objects of 
the society are to bind church women together 
for mutual help, sympathy and prayer; ‘to en- 
courage purity of life, dutifulness to parents, 
faithfulness to employers, and thrift.” 

—— Mrs. Julia Bradley, an aged woman of 
Peoria, Lll., has bestowed all her fortune, esti- 
mated at §2,200,000, upon the University of Chi- 
cago on condition that a branch schoo! shall be 
built at Peoria. It will be called the ‘‘ Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute” and two of its seven 
directors will be connected with the University 
of Chicago. 


—— The first woman to follow the trade of 4 
sign-painter, so far as we know, is a Mrs. Mar- 
tin of New York. She learned her trade from 
her husband, who has a shop of his own adjoin- 
ing his wife’s, and rhe declares that she has all 
the work she can possibly do in sign-painting, 
gilding, and lettering. She is now thirty-five 
years old and has been painting signs for the 
past thirteen years. — Harper's Bazar. 

—— It is proposed to fc und an Elizabeth Run- 
dle Charles Bed in the North London Hospital 
for Consumptives, iu honor of the memory of 
the author of “The Schinberg Cotta Family,” 
who through life took a deep interest in its 
fortunes and inmates. 

—— Miss Mary Bannister Willard, niece of 
Frances E. Willard, and a recent graduate of the 
Pestalozzi kindergarten schoo! at Berlin, Ger- 
many, has been chosen by Mrs. Cleveland as the 
White House kindergartner. She will have 
charge of the education of the President's 
deughters, beginning her duties upon their re 
turn to Washington for the winter scason. 

—— In view of the approaching annual con- 
vention of the National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, to be held in St. Louis, Mo. 
Nov. 13-18, the Union has issued a call! for # day 
of prayer, to be observed on Oct. 21, with the 
following subjects for special consideration : 
“ Waiting for the Spirit,” “ Prayer for the Spit- 
it,” and “‘ Enduement for Service.” 

— Clarendon Street Baptist Church, Boston, 
has just appointed the only woman sexton 12 
the city, and probably in New England. She's 
Mrs. William 8. Stoddard, whose late bus 
for fifty-two years was messenger to the tress 
urer at the State House. For the past ae 
months Mrs, Stoddard has bad eotire charge 





of the needle had ceased. 





work in God’s kitigdom, and to have faith 


“ My shirts are better made and whiter 


the charch, and has received the bighest 
for her conduct of affairs. 
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IN THE SHADOW. 


We walk within the shadow, and we feel its 
thickening fold 
That wraps us round and holds us close, a cloak 
inet the cold; 
The day is growing sombre, and the joyous light 
has 


And beneath our feet the road is rough, and 
clouds are overhead. 


We ait Me a the shadow, and in that silence 
dum 
To = in softened echoes remembered voices 


ote om that closed in slumber once, dear 
hands that straightened lie, 

Awaken tender yearnings as the day wanes 
slowly by. 


We ie within the shadow, though the hurry- 
ng people go 

On errands swift for gold and gain, beyond us, 
to and fro; 

We have no care for transient things; we wish 
no more to strive 

As once we did; we rest, we dream, we feel but 
halt alive. 


Our senting @ and our waiting, and our plodding 
ont ay, 

With ss sunshine of the past casting darkness 
on today, 

With ao caring for the future, while the heart- 
ache holds us fast, 

With no thought tor any pleasure — ah! "tis 
well these cannot last. 


For the shadow always lifts, and the sunlight 
glows again; 

There are sudden gleams of brightness, sweet 
clear shining after rain; 

And we gird = for ‘action, strengt hened 
we arise and 

From the manekenes outward, where the feet 
tramp to and fro. 


Lite must have its sometime sorrow, but the 
years that drift along 

Touch the minor chords but seldom; there are 
spaces blitbe with song. 

Sometimes we must face the shadow, where the 
wind blows keen and cold, 

But the shadow fades at dawning, and the east 
is flecked with gold. 


— MARGARET E, SANGSTER, in Harper's Maga- 
zine for October. 








HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


—The best sweeper for matting is not a 
broom, but a brush, one*with stiff, not soft, 
bristles. This penetrates the meshes of the 
matting and removes the dust. Afterward wipe 
with soft cloths, wrung out of lukewarm water. 


——A simple and very efficient disinfectant to 
pour down asink is a small quantity of char- 
coal, mixed with clean water. A little charcoal 
put into the water containing cut flowers will 
keep the water fresh for some time, 

—— A new implement forthe carver will do 
away with much of the dread which the inex- 
perienced have for this process. This tool re- 
sembles a pair of shears with one blade much 
shorter than the otber. Tough joints ina bird 
are easily divided by this combinatiun of knife 
and scissors. — American Kitchen Magazine. 


—— Place an oyster shell in the tea kettle and 
it will collect the hard matter that is Hable to 
form on the inside of the kettle. The shells 
should be washed with a brash before using. 
Remove the shells every few weeks, and replace 
with fresh ones if the water is very hard, — 
Congregationalist. 


— The very best disinfectant and deodorizer 
known is copperas. A double handful dissolved 
in a bucket of water and used to wash drain 
pipes and receptacles of waste material, will 
keep such places above suspicion, The water in 
pitchers and flower-holders should be changed 
every day. On attention to such seemingly 
trivial details may hang a human life. — 
Womankind. 

—— One of the small things to remember is 
that alcobo! will quickly remove an obstinate 
porous plaster whose period of usefulness has 
expired, and will also cause all unsightly traces 


of its use to disappear. As soapand water are 


often entirely inefficient in such offices, a valu- 
able agent should be noted. 

——Chewse cloth is a most useful article in 
the household. 
used once and thrown away, or is easily washed 
if that is desirable. Keep sq of chee 





cloth already cut in different sizes for strainers. 
Use several thicknesses for jellies instead of the 


old-time flannel bag. It may be used for dust- 


ers and cleaning cloths of all kinds. — American 


Kitchen Magazine. 
—-To make use of sweet, insipid, and taste- 


less apples, stew them and mix them with 
stewed cranberries in the proportion of one part 
of cranberries to two parts of apples. Not 
quite as much sugar will be required as for the 
cranberries alone. Strain them through a col- 


ander and serve cold with meats or fowl. 


——If an unexpected lunch box has to be pre- 
pared and there is no meat available for sand- 
wiches, take the yolk of a hard-boiled egg and 
marh it smootb with a tablespoonful of melted 
butter; add half a teaspoonfal each of salt, 
white pepper, and mustard, and one-quarter of 
&@ pound of common cheese grated. Then stir 
in a scant tablespoonful of vinegar and spread 
Such sandwiches 


between thin slices of bread. 
will be hailed with delight. — N. Y. Sun. 


— Among the conyeniences of the kitchen, 
as simple in construction and use as it is con- 
venient, is the frying-basket; and yet there are 
many otherwise well-furnished kitchens where 
it never is seen. This is due partly toa kind of 
prejudice which would be quickly dissipated by. 
® trial of the basket, The wire basket costs 
A sufficient 


something less than half a dollar, 


It is inexpensive and may be 





other requirements. Uodfish cakes, which, like 
the little girl in the song, — 
“ When they are good they are very, very good, 
And when they are bad they are horrid,” 
and croquettes of al! kinds — and they are legion 
— are all infinitely better when cooked in a bas- 
ket than in the other way of frying. If properly 
managed, they are also mach more wholesome, 
as they will not absorb as much of the fat. The 
only requisite is to have the fat at just the right 
temperature, hot enough and not too hot, which 
will soon be learned by a little experience, a fair 
guide to it being that it must be at that degree 
which is just before the smoking point. — Haz- 
change. 








THE LIFE OF A PHYSICIAN. 


OR can we say that the doctor is a mere 
caretaker of the body. In truth, body 
and soul are so twisted together in one strand 
as to defy untwisting. The laws of health are 
moral laws, laws of God. That they cannot be 
violated with impunity is the merest truism; 
that they cannot be violated without sin, is not 
so often recogoized. But that is vertainly true. 
Whatever we may say of death, disease is ina 
vast majority of cases the penalty of sin — 
though often the sin was in an ancestor. The 
true physician at once teaches his patient that 
the laws of God must not be broken, and that 
there are laws of mercy also, by which penalty 
for broken laws may be partly remitted. Both 
are lessons we all need to learn. if poor Carlyle 
had not brought dyspepsia upon himself by his 
disobedience to the laws of health in his youth, 
he would have been a far healthier thinker and 
writer, and a far greater mora! force in England, 
than he was, It is not often that a mind is 
thoroughly sane unless it is inasane body, A 
man has no more right to overwork his body 
than his horse, We need a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to ourselves. Nor can the 
physician take good care even of the body uuless 
he is able to minister also to the mind. We 
often need patience more than pills, and cour- 
age more than plasters. Mind cure, faith cure, 
and Christian Science all contain hints for the 
medical faculty. There are doctors who bring 
more medicine in their spirits than in their 
prescriptions, as there are others who need to 
counteract the effect of their visite by their 
drugs. The physician and the minister should 
be fast friends and co-partners, working to- 
gether; both ministering to life; each helping 
the other. 
Of all lives the ‘life of the physician is the 
most self-denying. He has no time that he can 
call his own. His home is his office, and fur- 
nishes him no sweet retreat from irksome care, 
The night can never assure him unbroken rest. 
Sundays are often, whether he will or no, his 
busiest days. He has no holidays, and few and 
fragmentary vacations. Friendship furnishes 
him fewer solaces than to other men, for his 
friends are generally also his patients. He 
mevts mep in their morbid conditions — when 
they are sick and miserable; when they are well 
he knows them not. He can hardly make a 
friendly call without the hazard of having it 
converted, before the evening is over, into a 
professional one. He fights a battle in which, 
no matter how many victories he wins, he is 
sure to be defeated at last — for he ts fighting 
death. And when the defeat, which must come 
sooner or later, does come, he is fortunate if 
unreasonable friends do not charge the defeat 
upon his lack of science or of care. But no man 
renders a more grateful service; no man comes 
nearer to our hearts; no man is more beloved. 
Other services may be as great, but none is more 
deeply and tenderly appreciated. He summons 
back from death the child, and puts him in his 
mother's arms; the wife, and reunites her to the 
husband. No fee can ever compensate for such 
aservice, He to whom it is rendered is forever 
debtor to the doctor. — The Outlook, 








Boys aud Girls. 


TRYING TO BE LOYAL. 


Mary E. Bamford. 


ERRIL pulled the long wire that was 
attached to the red wooden arm that 

was fastened to the tall pole. It was a 
telegraph pole, but it served asa pole for 
the railroad signal, too. By pulling the 
long wire that came down toward the 
ground, the wooden arm on the pole could 
be made to swing, and when it was swung 
so that it stood about at right angles with 
the pole, the engineer of the next passenger 
train would know that the signal meant 
Stop.” There was nota regular station 
here. The trains did not stop unless they 
were signaled, or unless some passenger on 
board wanted to get off. 
Serril slipped the loop of the wire’s end 
over a nail that had been conveniently 
driven into the pole for such purpose. Now 
the red wooden arm would stay in place 
without the wire’s being held by the boy. 
Serril went slowly back to the wooden 
bench that was the only accommodation 
for waiting would-be passengers. Serril’s 
mother was sitting there. 
* Now, Serril,” she said, ‘‘ you must try 
to do everything exactly as your Uncle 





quantity of fat and a rather deep kettle are the 


important work, getting those fruit speci- 
done just right, likely they’ll spoil, and 


meng ready for exhibition, and if it isn’t 


your Unole Kellogg would be real grieved. 
I expect he intends making a pretty good 
exhibit, and you must be real faithful what- 
ever work he sets you at.”’ 

“ Yes’m,”’ answered Serril, 

He was full of elation at the idea of going 
to Uncle Kellogg’s, Serril was to stay there 
several weeks. 

A whistle sounded in the distance. 

“The train's coming!” cried Serril, 
jumping up. 

His mother put her arm around him. 
She pushed back her sunbonnet and kissed 
him before the train should come around 
the curve, 

* Good-bye,” she said, “ I shall miss my 
boy. Remember mother’ll pray for you. 
Be loyal to Ohrist, my boy.”’ 

Serril saw the tears in her eyes, but she 
smiled. 

“ Have a good time,” she said, cheerily. 
Then the train came around the curve. 
For fear the red wooden arm on the post 
was not enough, Serril put out his own arm 
and lowered it to his side by thirds; that 
is, making the three successive jerks, by 
which train-men signal a train to stop. 
The gray-headed engineer was looking out 
of his cab, and the train stopped. Serril’s 
mother went to the post and let down 
the red wooden arm, so that no other train 
would be influenced by the signal. The 
arm swung down on the post, and Serril’s 
mother, giving her boy one last look 
through the window, turned toward the 
long, dusty road by which she had come to 
the track. 

It was a very little journey on the cars 
The fare was only ten cents, and Serril 
was at Uncle Kellogg’s in a short time. 
Uncle Kellogg was very busy. It was 
fruit season, and, besides, he was very 
anxious to prepare a good many of his 
finest fruit specimens for exhibition. 

“You and I’ve got to make sulphurous 
acid,’’ called Allen, Serril’s cousin. 

‘Is it hard to make ? ’’ asked Serril. 
“It’s slow,” returned Allen. ‘ Takes 
about an hour to make half a kegful.’’ 
“What are you going to do withit?” 
questioned Serril. 

“Pat the exhibition frait into it,” ex- 
plained Allen. ‘ It’s a preservative, Of 
course, such fruit must not be eaten 
afterwards,”’ 
‘* No, indeed,”’ said Uncle Kellogg, ‘ and 
I want you boys to be extra careful in 
making that acid. Uome this way.’ 
Serril followed, and was shown a clean 
keg, half full of clear water, The bung-hole 
of the keg was up. 
‘* Take one of these Oellarman’s ‘ sulphur 
strips,’ ’’ continued Uncle Kellogg, produc- 


in that keg. 


keg ie well bunged up. 
open,” 


burnt, and the acid made. 


ised the neighbor. 
Serril felt tired. 
work some for Uncle Kellogg in vacation,’ 


keg one morning, and lit a sulphur strip 
* But I hate sulphurous acid! ” 


hole. He looked gloomy. 


today ! 


ing some strips of cotton stuff that had 
been passed through melted sulphur, ‘‘ and 
you light the strip and put it inside the 
keg, and let the strip burn as long as it 
will, While it is burning you keep your 
hand over the bung hole. When the strip 
stops burning, you take it out, shut the 
bung-hole, and give the keg rolling shakes 
till the water absorbs the gas. That won’t 
take but a minute orso. Then take these 
bellows, and blow fresh air into your keg. 
Then put in another sulphur strip, and let 
it burn. Keep on going through the proc- 
ess till you’ve burned twelve sulphur strips 
It'll take about an hour. 
When you get through, you see that the 
Don’t leave it 


At first, it was not hard work to make 
sulphurous acid. Serril thought it fun to 
puff air into the keg with the bellows. But 
burning sulphur strips became monotonous 
after a while. Serril was glad when the 
hour was past and his twelfth strip was 


Uncle Kellogg wanted more sulphurous 
acid. As days went by, Serril grew tired of 
being called on occasionally to make acid. 
Allen did not want to do it. Uncle Kellogg | poy. 
must have acid for his fruit and for a neigh- 
bor’s fruit, too. Uncle Kellogg had prom- 


“It’s only fair that I 


thought Serril, as he knelt alone beside a 


Serril put the burning sulphur strip into 
the keg, and held his hand over the bung- 
Four hours — 
perhaps five of such work before him 


Then Serril had an idea. What was the 
use of being so particular as to burn exact- 
ly twelve sulphar strips for every half-keg 
or half-barrel of water? Supposing he 
should burn only ten sulphur strips —or 





deal of time and bother. How could Uncle 


Kellogg know whether ten or twelve strips 
had been used? Perhaps seven would do. 
“I don’t believe he could tell by the 
looks,’”’ murmured Serril. 

Serril worked on till he had burnt six 
strips in the keg he worked with. He did 
not quite dare stop there. 

“Tl pump in more air and burn one 
strip more,” he said. “If I use only seven 
strips for each keg, I’ll get through consid- 
erably sooner.” 

He burnt the seventh strip. 

“Now Ill shut the bung-hole, and call 
the acid in this keg made,” he thought. 
“That’s the way I’ll do with each keg.” 
There rose before Serril’s memory a thin, 
faded face, the sunbonnet pushed back 
from it, and tearful eyes looking into his 
own. 

** Be loyal to Ohrist, my boy,” the trem- 
bling lips said. 

Was this being loyal? 

“Bat Uncle Kellogg isn’t a Christian,” 
argued Serril, ‘and he doesn’t expect auy- 
body to work from Christian principle.” 

But did not Uncle Kellogg expect Serril 
to follow instructions ? 

Serril stood lookiag at the keg. Is it 
easy to make an honest, loyal resistance to 
temptation? Is it easy always to render 
loving right- doing instead of wrong-doing ? 
Is there nothing heroic in a boy’s doing 
what he knows is right ? 

Serril had decided. He snatched the 
bellows, and puffed air energetically into 
the keg. Then he lit the eighth sulphur 
strip and put it into the keg, and as he 
knelt there, faithfully doing the work as 
he knew he ought, the boy's head drooped 
on the keg, and thare went up a prayer 
from Serril's heart. The strip burned and 
went out. Serril shook and rolled the keg, 
pumped in more air, and burned the twelve 
sulphur strips, according to directions. 
Not one of the kegs was neglected. Twelve 
strips were faithfully burned in each, and 
the bung-holes closed. 

The day came when Serril went home. 
He was so glad to see his mother! He told 
her everything. 

One day one of the trains stopped at the 
signal post without the red wooden arm 
being lifted, for a passenger wanted to 
alight. Uncle Kellogg stepped off, and 
walked down the road to his sister’s house. 
“IT felt so good I couldn't help coming! ” 
declared Uncle Kellogg. “Serril, you 
ought to have seen the exhibition! My 
frnit took a prize! My fruit was in that 
sulphurous acid that you made. Twelve 
sulphur strips to half a keg of water make 
good sulphurous acid, about one per cent. 
strong. Now I'll pay for all your school- 
books tiis next year.”’ 

When Serril went away on an errand, his 
mother told Uncle Kellogg about Serril’s 
temptation. 

“You see,” she said, “if Serril hadn’t 
been trying to follow Christ, he wouldn’t 
have been faithful about making the sul- 
phurous acid, and maybe your fruit might 
not have looked quite so well. 'Twould 
have been a great pity if your fruit hadn’t 
kept nice for this exhibition! ‘Godliness is 
profitable,’ ‘ having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.’ 
Don’t you see it is ? Won’t you seek Ohrist, 
yourself?” 

Next day Uncle Kellogg and Serril went 
up the road, and Serril raised the red 
wooden arm to stop the train for his uncle. 
Tho train was coming. 

* Serril,”’ Uncle Kellogg said, hesitatingly, 
‘I guess this is the first year Christianity 
has had very much to do with my fruit. I 
didn’t know Christianity was so practical. 
I — I’m going to think about these things.” 

Uncle Kellogg shook his nephew's hand. 
Serril let the red signal-arm drop. Uncle 
Kellogg was gone. 

Serril looked after the train. 

“T hope he will do a good deal more than 
only think about such things,’’ thought the 
“Oh, I'm thankful I tried to be loyal 
to Christ! ”’ 

East Oakland, Cal. 








A SEA-PARTY. 
Mrs. lame: -fish gave a party at the bottom of 
She invites al her neighbors to a feast of shrimps 
1 think if you'd been there that day, you would 
have thought with me, 


The mocste, they were the queerest folk that ever 
you did see. 


Mr. #rog- oo Ria the first to come, in all his 
And he was quickly followed by Mrs. Starry- 
And troop of little Cod-fish came hurrying up 
For they I een &@ merry party at the bottom of 








Kellogg wants you to. You know it’s very 





nine—or eight? It would save a good 


— The Outlook. 
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Editorial. 





THE EYE OF THE MASTER, 


MAN once asked an Eastern sage: 
‘* What will most quickly fatten a 
horse?’ The reply was: ** The eye of the 
master.”” Many questions connected with 
Christian living might, with equal wisdom, 
be answered in the same way. What will 
most quickly lead to swift progress in Di- 
vine things? The eye of the Master. What 
will most surely keep us in mind of 
duty ? Theeye of the Master, What will 
best guard us against impatience, unkind- 
ness, and all other steppings aside from the 
straight path? The eye of the Master. In 
one sense it is always on us. Yet the prac- 
tical effect is not secured unless we bear it 
in mind. 

Our eye must also be on the Master. Our 
thought must take notice of His presence. 
Nothing is more vital to our advancement 
in holiness than constant recollectedness of 
spirit, To watch and pray without ceasing 
is the key of the situation, The habit is 
not taken on except by effort, but the effort 
will not be irksome if there be full and fer- 
vent love behindit, And only much prac- 
tice can make perfect in this as in all things 
else, Love and labor, prayer and pains, 
toil and time and ‘trust, are the words that 
contain the secret’ of success in this as in 
other attainments. 





THE LAW OF KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


LESSON in the law of kindness is 

taught in the Book of Deuteronomy, 
which our generation would do well to lay 
to heart: ‘If a bird’s nest chance to be 
before thee in the way, in any tree, or on 
the ground, whether they be young ones or 
eggs, and the dam sitting upon the young 
or upon the egge, thou shalt not take the 
dam with the young; but thou shalt in any 
wise let the dam go, and take the young to 
thee; that it may be well with thee, and 
that thou mayest prolong thy days.” 
Neglect of this precept is at the root of the 
thoughtless cruelty to the brute creation 
which is a blot upon the escutcheon of our 
Ohristianity. It is a startling fact that last 
year over eight millions of birds were 
slaughtered in America and the West Indies 
alone to provide plumage for the bats of 
fashionable ladies. This wholesale mas- 
sacre is turning out to be so profitable that 
the natives of India are selling their ploughs 
and horses to buy guns to shoot birds. It 
is high time that a crusade were inaugu- 
rated in the name and by the authority of 
Him who said, “Be ye merciful even as 
your Father in heaven is merciful,’ the 
object of which will be the suppression of 
eruelty to animals, 

We are glad to find in the current number 
ofthe Nineteenth Century a singularly 
pathetic and powerful plea of mercy for 
the lower animals from the pen of “ Ouida.” 
Much of her writing cannot command the 
sympathy of Obristian readers, but this 
article must meet with cordial approval. 
The facts it contains ought to be scattered 
broadcast throughout the land. Oold must 
be the heart and selfish the activity which 
will not be stung by them into effort for the 
alleviation and removal of needless suffer- 
ing. It is curious to note that public senti- 
ment is much more callous now than it was 
hundreds of years ago. “ Ouida” calls to 
mind the fate of the Roman who wrung the 
neck of a dove who flew for shelter to his 
bosom from the pursuing hawk — he was 
stoned to death by his indignant fellow- 
citizens. A few months ago, in a noble- 
man’s house in England, a footman beat a 
little dog with a red-hot poker, and piled 
burning coals on it until it died. All the 
punishment put upon him wasa paltry fine. 
His master did not even dismiss him. This 
shows that our boasted civilization is in 
this matter at least leagues behind Roman 
indignation over heartless cruelty to the 
lower animals. 

Much of the cruelty proceeds more from 
want of thought than want of heart. Mere 
thoughtlessness is responsible for the suf- 
fering inflicted on animals when, for in- 
stance, dogs fall down dead from exhaus- 
tion after following bicycles, or cate are left 
friendiess and forsaken while their owners 
are out of town. Lovers of dainty dishes 
would hesitate to partake of lobsters 
& PAmericaine and roasted oysters if they 
only thought that the preparation of these 
dishes involved cooking the fish alive. En- 
lightenment of the public conscience on 
such points is urgently required, and we 
are thankful to any writer who speaks out 
boldly and forcibly in favor of the enforce- 
ment of the law of kindness. 

This is the era of reform, when pulpit and 


press unite in fighting tyranny and shield- 
ing weakness. The hour has come to make 
kindness to animals a plank in the platform 
of reform, We emphasize the duty of be- 
neficence toward our fellow-man, and in 
this we do well. Bat why should we stub- 
bornly and persistently fail to see that the 
law of kindness goes far deeper in its appli- 
cation? It obliges us to take an interest in 
the comfort and protection of our poor re- 
lations in the lower orders of life, The 
whole question ought to be raised into the 
higher region of Ohristian principle. It 
has been said that a man is not a true Chris- 
tian unless his cat and dog are the better 
for it. Judged by that standard, current 
Christianity is lamentably defective. 


“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who Joveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 


The praying with the hands that would al- 
ways and everywhere enforce the law of 
kindness would result in a most beneficial 
manifestation of practical Ohristianity. 








The Providence Epworth Convention. 


ROM all accounts we hear only gratifying 
reports of the recent great convention, 
held Sept. 29 to Oct. 1, in Providence, R. I. Our 
full report of the proceedings, beginning on 
page 3, shows it to have been an eminently 
practical assembly, It evidenced its close 
touch with both the thought and activity of our 
present-day Christianity. The interest in all its 
proceedings evinced by Bishop Ninde showed 
the large place that the League holds in the 
thought of the church. From beginning to end 
its spirit was loyal to Methodism, devoted to 
Christ, and enthusiastic with a “ holy passion 
for humanity.” It was a notable gathering. 








Deaconess Hospital Telephone. 


O those who have contributed during the 
T past week toward thesum needed to equip 
the Deaconess Hospital witha telephone, “‘ Aunt 
Serena ’’ desires to return hearty thanks. 


Previously acknowledged, $31,00 
B. P. W., Egleston Square, 1,00 
B.P.L., 2,00 
Mt. Bowdoin Ohurch, 7.30 
A Priend, Boston, 2.00 

$43.30 


Mr. J, A. Woolson, with characteristic gener- 
osity, offers to pay the last §20, Will not our 
readers promptly help to make up the balance 
of the $120 — the total cost of the telephone ? 
All sums received will be duly acknowledged. 








Personals. 





—At the State senatorial convention held in 
Worcester, Sept. 30, Prof. A. 8. Roe was renom- 
inated. 

— Rev. Dr. T. B. Ford, formerly a member of 
the Arkansas Conference, has been transferred 
from the Puget Sound to the Oregon Conference. 

— Rev. J. W. Johnston, D. D., of Brooklyn, 
whose letters entitled, ‘‘ Sundays Abroad,” have 
been read with so much interest, has returned. 


= Rev. Dr. Jobn Reid Shannon, of the Colorado 
Conference, and his wife are preparing to sail for 
Europe to carry out extensive plans of travel 
and study. 

— William G. Tomer, a well-known newspaper 
man and composer, and the author of the hymn, 
“God be with you till we meet again,’ died, 
Sept. 26,aged 65 years. He was editor of the 
High Bridge (N. J,) Gazette. 

— Rey. Dr. M. O, Briggs, San José, Cal., who 
has been, after many years. of itinerant activity, 
on the retired list, has been’added to the effect- 
ive roll of his Conference and appointed field 
secretary of the State Sabbath Union. 

—The New York Tribune says: “It is an- 
nounced in Methodist Church circles that Rev. 
Dr. John T. McFarland, now preaching in Jack- 
sonville, Ill., will succeed Rev. Melville B. 
Chapman, at the New York Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church.”’ 

— The public press is responsible for the state- 
ment that the Sumner Avenue Methodist Church 
of Brooklyn has invited Rev. Dr. John Y. 
Dobbins, of Calvary Church, East Orange, 
N. J., to become its pastor at the next session of 
the New York East Conference. 


— Rev. J. H. Weber, the evangelist, is conduct- 
ing a series of revival meetings at Walnut St. 
Church, Chelsea, with promise of his usual suc- 
cess. Old friends in near-by places where Mr. 
Weber has worked will be welcome at these 
services, which will continue indefinitely. 


— Rev. Benjamin Phelps, the oldest member 
of the New England Southern Conference, died 
at his home in Vernon, Conn., Oct. 1, aged 86. 
He had been a member of the Conference sixty- 
four years,and was chaplain and librarian of 
the Connecticut State Prison from 1859 to 1871. 
A suitable memoir of this revered minister will 
soon be published. 


— Dr. W. B. Dubois, a colored man, who grad- 
uated from Harvard College several years ago, 
and who studied in the German universities, 
has been appointed to a fellowship in sociology 








at the University of Pennsylvania. He is the 
first one of his race to bold stch a place in this 
University. He will be an assistant to Dr. Sam- 
uel Lindsay. f 


— Rev. M. J. Cramer, D. D., LL. D., is re- 
writing his theological essays for publication in 
book form; and, it is announced, may publish 
Bible commentaries for the use of schools and 
families. The Doctor has filled the chair of his- 
torical theology in Drew Seminary during the 
absence of Dr. Crooks, and supplied the palpit 
of the Highteenth Street Charch, New York city, 
in the absence of the pastor. 


— Prof. Olin A. Curtis, 8. T. D., who succeeds 
Dr. Miley of revered memory in the chair of 
systematic theology in Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, is making a most favorable impression 
both upon the faculty and students. A new, 
strong and vital personality is felt in the insti- 
tution, not only faith-clarifying, but faith- 
making —the greut desideratum in theological 
seminaries. 


— The Buffalo Courier of Oct. 3 contains an 
extended report of the formal welcome extended 
to Bishop Fowler by the city of Buffalo at the 
Delaware Ave. Church upon the evening of 
Oct. 2. All the denominations of the city were 
largely represented. The mayor gave the Bishop 
@ hearty greeting, Dr. O. P. Gifford spoke for 
the other churches, and Dr. J. H, Williams for 
the Methodists. 


— The arrival in New York on Saturday of 
Mgr. Martinelli, archbishop of Ephesus, recent- 
ly appointed apostolic delegate in the United 
Btates to succeed Cardinal Satolli, end the an- 
nouncement on Monday of the removal of 
Bishop Keane from the rectorship of the Catho- 
lic University at Washington, are emphatic re- 
minders to Protestant as welljas Romanist that 
the aged pontiff upon the Tiber proposes to keep 
an inflexible grip upon his church in the United 
States. 


— At noon on ‘Thursday, Oct. 1, at the home 
of the bride, Broad Street, Providence, R. I., 
Rev. Robert 8. Moore, pastor of the M. BH. 
Church, North Easton, was married to Miss 
Bertha HK. Salisbury, a member of Edgewood 
Church, Rev. F. L. Streeter performing the 
ceremony. The bride was, before her marriage, 
a critic teacner in Providence, successful in her 
work, well beloved by a large circle of friends, 
and eminently qualified for the duties of her 
new station in life. Mr. and Mrs, Moore at 
once went to their home, where a reception was 
tendered them on the following evening. 








Brieflets. 


Now is the supreme time to press the canvass 
for new subscribers for this paper. 


Many are taking advantage of “ Our Great 
Bible Offer,” which appears in the Publisher’s 
announcement on page 16, and the recipients ex- 
press themselves as greatly pleased with the 
volume. 


The Congregationalist, calling attention to 
the aggressiveness of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Boston, says: — 

“Two new parishes have been ssoentte created 
in the Roxbury district, and the Brookline, like 
the Brighton district, will soon have two 
churches. The Syrian Catholics are ng 
to build a chape). The Poles have just bu 
one, and the Lithuanians will soon have a place 
of worship. Old and established parishes are 
replacing old edifices with splendid new ones — 
not moving away tothe suburbs. On the other 
hend, Unitarian congregations, like the Church 
ofthe Unity, formerly ministered to by Rev. 
M. J. Savage, are dying or dead and transfer- 
ring their property to the Benevolent Fraterni- 
ty. Moreover, not a few I'rinitarian Congrege- 
tionalists are still to be converted toa t in 
the necessity of doing anything more than 
‘marking time.’” 


An unusual pressure is brought to bear upon 
our columns this week in presenting the ex- 
cellent account of the annual meeting of the 
New England Epworth Leagues at Providence, 
R. 1., and the admirable report of the lectures 
thus far delivered by Dr. Watson at the Yale 
Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. It is worth 
while to be crowded, however, in order to give 
so much that is interesting and valuable to our 
readers. It will be remembered that we pre- 
sented a portrait of lan Maclaren in the HERALD 
of Aug. 19, 


The dedicatory services at St. Mark’s Church, 
Brookline,will begin with Bishop Fowler’s great 
lecture upon Abraham Lincoln, Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 14, when the audience-room will 
be first thrown open tothe public. On Thurs- 
day afternoon at 2 o’clock Bishop Fowler will 
preach the dedicatory sermon. Thursday even- 
ing there will be a great Epworth League gath- 
ering, with the formal opening of the elegant 
Chapter Hall. Rev. Dr. Merritt Hulburd, 
of Wilmington, Del., will preach, to be fol- 
lowed by addresses from Revs. Geo. 8. But- 
ters, F. H. Knight, E. M. Taylor, and W. 
T. Perrin, presidents of the First General 
Conference District of the Epworth League. 
On Sunday morning, Oct. 18, Bishop R. 8. Fos- 
ter will preach, and Sunday evening Rev. Dr. 
W. N. Brodbeck. 


Any person who is not a subscriber to Z1on’s 
HERALD, and who desires to make a personal ex- 
amination of the paper, may receive a sample 
copy for four weeks without incurring any obli- 
gation, by handing their address to their pastor 
with a request to that effect, 





Sample copies of ZIoN’s HERALD will be sent 
in packages to any of our ministers who desire 
to use them in securing subscribers, by applying 
to the publisher. 


Through the persistent efforts of the society 
at Bar Harbor, Maine, and the kindness of 
friends, the debt of $8,000 that was upon the 
charch edifice one year ago, has been reduced to 
$1,000. Efforts are now being made to have the 
last dollar raised by Nov. 23, so that a grand 
Thanksgiving service may be held on the last 
Thursday in November. It is hoped that friends 
will now come forward and fully relieve thig 
long-suffering and heavily-burdened church 
from the load which it has so long borne. Con- 
tributions may be sent to Rev. H. W. Norton, 
Bucksport, Maine, the presiding elder, who will 
receipt for and be responsible for the same. 








IAN MACLAREN ON PREACHING. 
Reported by Rev. H. L. Hutchins, 


HE lectures of the Lyman Beecher 

- Lectureship given annually before the 

Yale Seminary students of New Haven, al- 

ways very popular whoever the incumbent, 

are this year of peculiar interest, being de- 

livered by the now well-known ° Scottish 
author and preacher, 


Dr. John Watson. 


It was suggestive of the anticipated public 
interest that might be taken in this course 
of lectures, and also of the new spirit of 
* university extension ”’ possessing the fac- 
ulty, that, for the first timesince the found- 
ing of this lectureship in 1872, which has 
been filled by so many of our international- 
ly noted and most brilliant preachers of 
both countries, they were announced to be 
delivered not in the beautiful Marquand 
Chapel of the Theological School, where for 
twenty-four years an audience of from two 
to three hundred, mostly of students and 
ministers, could be gathered, but in the 
College St. Hall, as it is now called, a large 
church building lately acquired by the Uni- 
versity. Here were gathered, last Monday 
afternoon at 3 o’clock, a thousand expect- 
ant hearers, many of whom were ladies 
availing themselves of the larger privileges 
of the University. Dr. Watson was received 
with a round of applause, and sat with head 
inclined and eyes covered in apparent em- 
barrassment while being introduced by Prof. 
Geo. P. Fisher in fitting and almost neces- 
sary flattering words. When he arose to 
speak it certainly seemed that his listeners 
had before them the man they had mentally 
pictured, the [an Maclaren of Drumtochty 
fame — a typical Scotchman of the intel- 
lectual class, with the form and carriage of 
Dr. McOosh, tall, with sturdy shoulders, 
round well-shaped head, smooth face, high 
square forehead, a mouth with the suspicion 
of a smile lurking at its corners, ready to 
break into a laugh at the least provocation, 
and a small bat keen black eye twinkling 
with suppressed humor. His manner, while 
eany and indicating confidence, yet scarce- 
ly concealed an effort to overcome what 
seemed to be a native modesty and uncon- 
scious self-depreciation. It is hard to de- 
scribe his style. With only a printed leaf- 
let before him, presumably containing a 
synopsis of his lecture, he began in an ani- 
mated conversational tone much after the 
expository style, which he held to the end, 
with now and then an emphasis upon cer- 
tain burning thoughts in which his voice 
was suddenly raised. It was delightful to 
listen, but hard to report the easy flow of 
his thought, which he was constantly cloth- 
ing in picturesque vesture with a touch of 
the pathetic here and the comic there (a 
true student of nature), never failing to 
make what we Americans call a brilliant hit 
at a foible or weakness that he saw, calling 
forth loud applause. It seemed to the 
writer that among all preceding lecturers 
he most resembled our Mr. Beecher here. 
I. 
The subject of his first lecture was, 


The Genesis of a Sermon. 


A sermon is the result of six processes : — 
First, Selection. Strange ideas are afloat in 
certain quarters as to how a minister arrives at 
his text. Left to their imagination, one minis- 
ter is supposed to be in travail all the week and 
on Saturday night to catch some strain of a 
minor prophet which will hold the ear of the 
people. Another man of higher type considers 
the text ought to be left to certain forms of 
Divine guidance, and allows his Bible to open 
at any place to find it. This man can be identi- 
fied partly by his companion pocket Bible. It 
is astyle of preparation understood to be a de- 
pendence upon the Divine Spirit; but in practice 
is known by the exceeding thinness of the ser- 
mon and the growing thinness of his audience. 


Another ming finds no difficulty about texts. 


Knowing that it has something to do, it sets it- 
self straightway to find it and do it. It is Tues- 
day morning; he goes to his Bible as a man 
goes into his wood-yard, and there selects the 
piece of wood he is looking for. He measures it 
and saws it off and fashions {t, It’s on the sub- 
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ject of faith; he divides it into the origin of 
faith, the history of faith, etc. It serves him 
for 4 good sermon then, and, alas! for ao other 
afterward. A sermon is @ thing that grows, and 
pears its fruit in due season. The preacher 
does not select his text, but the text selects him. 
It comes to meet him as an old acquaintance 
(while strolling in the woods or visiting among 
his people). He thinks he has seen it years be- 
fore. Yes, there is a long connection between 
himand that sermon. He is the man that is 

for that truth. There begins to bea 
courtship, and the marriage should not be has- 
tened. Again, there are other occasions when 
you simply take a dislike to the idea as it ap- 
pears and holds out ite hand to you,-yet it is 
perfectly certain you will have to make good 
friends with it some time. How long does it. 
take to write a sermon? A most ambiguous 
question. If you mean to write manuscript — 
aday; if you mean to think out a sermon — say 
ten years! Neverexpect mature and balanced 
truth from a young man; it would be a most 
suspicious circumstance if you obtained it. He 
will be old before his time. A young man’s 
preaching will always be a little yeasty, yet you 
may look for richness and force. 

The second process is Separation. When the 
minister settles upon the time to preach on his 
subject he looks over his gathered points, like 
the gardener walking along by the wall feeling 
of the fruit, and as he touches the ripe ones they 
fall into his hand. Many a sermon has failed 
though the carving was fine; the stuff was bad. 
Then it is a very delicate process to separate 
an idea from its ninety and nine relations that 
come with it. There are sermons where related 
ideas jostie one another and broil together till 
the sermon is ended. It is only necessary td in- 
vite your people to pray to God as children to a 
Father without dealing with the philosophy of 
it. You mast extricate the idea; if you do not, 
you will be exposed to the same criticism asa 
Scotch minister — he was a good man and a 
grand preacher, but he scattered dreadfully. 
No use of preaching forty doctrines in forty 
minutes! There are three degrees of preachers : 
1, The man who can preach for one hour with- 
outasingle idea; 2. The man who gives youa 
coruscation of ideas; 3, The average man with 
whom we have todo. And for you and me it is 
better to trust to the one idea for forty minutes. 
There are those who have a feeling that they 
dare not preach on one idea — afraid to preach 
on the humanity of Christ lest some would say, 
“He is Unitarian!’ Some cannot preach on 
“faith ” without devoting half the sermon to 
“works.” This kind of fear should be put in a 
pillory and made anend of at once. This one 
idea for the average man! call poulticing the 

mind. 

The third process is IlUumination. In order 
that the idea may live, you are to put it back in 
thelight. You have known and seen and felt. 
All your past experiences arise to help you. I 
pity the man who, having focused the subject, 
bas not a rich light to take the photograph in. 
Yet there aresome men whose minds shine too 
brightly; in their case the blinds must be closed 
lest the idea he is preaching cannot be seen at 
all. Indeed, it is sometimes a serious question 
whether to send a minister to the Holy Land. I 
have known of some cases where the people 
Would pay a far greater sum to blot out his for- 
eign experiences and information. 

The fourth process is Meditation. You take 
the plate and put it in the dark place of the soul, 
the secret place of God. Many sermons are life- 
lees because there was no spiritual communion 
between the man and the sermon. We must 
have Peter’s experience to preach on his sin of 
denial. We must have been with Mary at her 
brother’s grave to preach the sympathy of the 
Master. In this day of bustle we have lost the 
artot meditation, Delicate art it is — not study, 
not reading, not imagination; it is brooding 
till the leaven hidden in the meal fills it. We 
have gained @ good deal on our fathers. Let us 
tty and gain what we have lost here — depth of 
piritual experience. 

The fifth process is Elaboration. We have our 
thirty pieces of paper with our different points 
‘pon them like so many foundlings in a hospital 
that We hope are to grow to maturity. Our first 
business is to find A; can we tell it from Z ? 

are certain men like what the gardener 
alls“ sports,” no law controlling them, mind 
© constituted as to throw off sparks. Their 

mons should be published in paragraphs wit 
“lerisks between. There must be something in- 
ted before the letter A. While our fathers 
could hardly preach any doctrine without going 

h all the other doctrines, today we cannot 
Present the truth without bringing in the higher 
» There is something that foliows Z 

= this is the peroration. It may seem strong 
vice, but I would advise the peroration to be 

t, » Certainly there was pleasure in writing 

but then you may read it to your wife. Gen- 

Women, there is such a thing as being far too 

» too logical, too philosophical, etc. 


his sermon over. The negative is to 

He puts his people all in their 

eect him. The sermon seems not the same 

there Right before. That crisp epigram — but 

ls only one St. John in the audience; let 

go! That seamstress — she cannot 

that fine scientific phrase; erase it 

tans black line, Those adjectives are too in- 

i let us use less adjectives. Why, the sermon 

tothe 4nnneed, but as it loses the human it ab- 

eon divine. Then Sunday he begins his 

ween to his people. They notice a pause be- 
ween the 

/ WME the wisdom of God! Then Ist the 


z 





text and the sermon. Oh, he is there 






whole congregetion lift a word of prayer that 
this sermon be as though God did speak. 


noon, and the more than loca] interest was 
noticeable in the presence of ministers from 
Hartford, Springfield, New London, and 
many other places. The lecturer seemed 
less restrained and gave freer play to hie 
rare power as a speaker. 

His lecture was upon 

The Technique of a Sermon. 

It was the custom in the theological college 
dear to my own heart for the students to preach 
occasionally in the city churches, and for their 
fellow students to criticise their sermons next 
morning at the fireside, Criticism seems to;me 
to be the work of perspective. When we are 
young we are infallible, but as we grow old we 
grow more fallible every year. if the student 
passed into a manner of unconsciousness, he 
was commended for thoughtfulness. On the 
other hand, left to the freedom of his own will, 
he spoke to the people with such ordinary words 
and close contact with their lives that they were 
really interested, it was thought he might be- 
come popular; and if he was so stirred as to lead 
the people to a human enthusiasm, he was a 
charlatan of the first water. Gentlemen, in re- 
gard to the substance of a man’s sermon, he isa 
prophet speaking what he believes with all his 
heart without fear of man; with regard to how 
he should preach, he is a barrister. In the 
technique of a sermon there are certain canons 
of speech to be obeyed: — 

The first is Unity. It is the elaboration of one 
idea made to become more and more luminousand 
true, so that the people will say, Why, that is what 
I believed all my life, and it can be nothing else. 
Then it ought to appear as a practical principle, 
80 that some who may at first fear you are sen- 
sational will come to feel it is quite practical, 
the very thing they were telling their children 
that morning. A man can always be original 
by standing on his head. Not only be not afraid 
of the commonplace, but learn the art of repeti- 
tion. It takes about six charges of shot to catoh 
the ordinary man. The average people will 
come to think that there is a man preaching, 
and that is a point gained. There is no success 
in compelling a nan to accept your statements, 
bat rather in making him think that it was 
what he found out for himself years ago, and 
next morning quotes it as his own — indeed, 
what his grandfather believed before him. 

The second canon of speech is Iucidity,. We 
would labor hard at lucidity if we only knew 
the childlike gratitude with which it is received. 
If one can follow you right straight through 
without a break, you have gained that heart. 
We should distinguish between lucidity which 
is the quality of style,and simplicity which is 
the quality of thought. Men are often called 
deep when it is lack of lucidity. It is possible 
to have the grandest idea prevented in crystal 
blindness. There is often a misused phrase, 
“the simplicity of the Gospel,” but this Gospel 
must be preached lucidly, as did the aposties 
generally and Christ always. Truth is, we must 
never hide it from ourselves, man is lucid just 
in proportion as he understands his subject, and 
is profound in proportion as he does not. Per- 
haps the worst training for lucidity is overread- 
ing of poetry; perhaps the best, the study of 
philosophy. Yet a mass of philosophy cast into 
8 sermon is just simply an alien and an offence, 
and the people will soon become weary. We 
want water filtered,and the gravel in the beds 
to do it; but we do not want gravel in the water. 

The third canon is Beauty. All, even the 
lowlicst (that old washerwoman), have a pas- 
sionate longing for beauty. What a preacher 
should do is not to seek for technical terms, for 
a congregation hates all such. They also despise 
the use of vulgar language or slang and buffoon- 
ery; they may use it themselves, but they will 
not hear it in the church; they want to be 
raised up with other words brought in from 
Goldsmith, Coleridge, Thackeray. Some men 
are fond of beginning their sermons with a 
quotation; but quotations should be used with 


Vflelicacy and reserve. If the quotation is the 


flowering of your own mind, then it is right 
and beautiful. If it be a camellia you have tied 
on with your poor string of thought, then it is 
out of place. Personally, I owe more than 1 can 
tell to the English poet Browning; but of 
years I have ceased to quote him, seeing how 
straightway the faces of the people relapse into 
an absolute emptiness. 

The fourth canon is IUustration. Some minds 
are so constituted as to be utterly unable to 
illustrate. Happy the man who moves through 
life gathering its suggestive treasures — a ship 
unloading at the dock, a bird flying in the air, a 
bevy of boys talking in the street. The use of 
illustration is a fine point of pulpit science. It 
may be given the length of a page, or in @ 
sentence. This depends upon the culture of an 
audience. A highly cultured audience delights 
in an allusion, but a poorly educated audience 
have no idea of allusion. 

The fifth canon is Humanity. Some sermons 
might as well be preached in the planet Mars as 
on the earth as for any organic connection they 
have with life here. The people would never 
know whether the man ever had a sorrow, or a 
love, or had even ever been born. It ought to be 
possible for an acute person that sits in your 
church for the length of five years to write your 
biography, though in that time you have never 
used the word “I,” Ob! how some congrege- 





tions long to be delivered from the boom of the 






“Il” Gentlemen, cherish your early home; 
but your congregations are not specially inter- 
ested in your ancestors. It is just as insolent to 
speak about your father if poor, as to speak 
about him if rich. The true man is to show 
that he is in contact with the tide of human 
life, that he isa man of like passions with our- 
selves. There is not a doctrine of human belief 
that cannot be stated in terms of human life. 
The more humanity in a sermon, the more divin- 
ity. God is man at his very best. 

The sixth canon is Charity. There is a place 
for raillery, even bitter raillery (read Isa. 44 and 
Matt. 23). He is a poor creature who cannot be 
angry; he is a poor preacher who cannot follow 
Isaiah. But anger is a risky business, and if the 
thunder storm has any use, for God’s sake let 
the storm beshort! There is one element we 
would better leave out of our medicine chest — 
sarcasm. What our people want is not a lash on 
their back; they want to be comforted. 

The seventh canon is Delivery. 1 may cross 
your opinions here. The question is not wheth- 
er there are some men who ought to read every 
word of their sermon, as the missing of a word 
would be a loss—these are not average mer. 
The question is, whether the average man, hav- 
ing prepared his sermon, ought not to deliver it 
to the people. They are entitied to a voice in 
it. There are men who desire to have sermons 
read, but it is probable that they have sat some 
time under a stammerer. [f a man reads his 
sermon he loses the immense advantage of en- 
vironment. He must have the eyes of his peo- 
ple. True, there are congregations that can 
freeze you, and there are congregations that can 
make a dull preacher eloquent. Some sermons 
preached have wings— not the preacher's, but 
the wings of the people. A reader of his ser- 
mon has one advantage — it can be read as well 
to an audience of fifty as fifteen hundred. It 
not read, the preacher can break down and the 
people will not know it. The worst thing said 
about any minister was sald to me: “ He is al- 
ways the same.” Ah! it is the heights and the 
hollows that make the great sermon. A deliv- 
erer of his sermons has to sacrifice himself, but 
his people gain. 

The last canon is Intensity. Ithink you will 
agree with me that it is wanting in our day. 
We might sacrifice a great mony scraps of 
knowledge, but not this. Curlous how we get 
heated over small matters! I have seen one at 
white heat over the composition of the Penta- 
teuch. If there are no tears in our eyes — which 
may not be desired—there should be tears in 
the heart. The preacher should be like that 
monk in the grand cathedral who leads his vis- 
itors up through the aisles to the inner chapel, 
and then lifts the curtain and leaves them in 
the thrilling presence of that masterpiece of 
the Crucifixion. 

Il. 


The third lecture of Dr. Watson before the 
Yale Theological School was delivered to a 
very lurge audience. Many were glad to 
get standing room, and many more reluc- 
tantly turned away from the door, being 
unable to get in. The lecturer is evidently 
making an additional reputation as a popu- 
lar speaker. 

His subject for his third lecture was, 


The Problems of Preaching. 


It is very useful to devote one shelf in your 
book-case to Christian biography, both ancient 
and modern, and refer to their contents from 
time to time. We may not obtain much inopira- 
tion of thought or guidance for work, because 
conditions of thougbt and service change for 
every age, but a good stock of theology is a 
kind of fiy-wheel in our religious life, Of 
course I need not say that in substance the mes- 
sage of Christianity must always be the same, 
because it is the evangel of divine love, Some- 
times the shepe of that message must necessarily 
change to meet every condition. It was the glo- 
ry of our Master that His person and life was 
many-sided. There is the divine spirit which 
is the spirit of the eternal, and the time spirit 
which is the spirit of man. Those who have 
only the divine spirit become ascetic, while 
those who have the time spirit only, become 
secular. A man must have the two spirits; he 
is then what every prophet ought to be — a me- 
diator between God and man. It is impossible 
to deny in our day that preaching is under crit- 
\ ical conditions. There were no controversies in 
those former days to speak of but that on Cal- 
vinism. The great doctrines were generally ac- 
cepted without contradiction. In those days 
the ship went out on « little trip in the quiet 
river, and came safely back. Now we must cross 
the bar, and every man must go out into the 
broad Atlantic, and the swellof the ocean must 
be felt in every sermon. And do not let us de- 
plore that we must go out of sight of land. Man 
will be hungering to have from you the vision 
of the eternal. The minister must be fearless 
and at the same time reverential, and more to- 
day than ever baptized into the mind of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. in the good old times the 
minister knew what his congregation wanted 
him to say, and the congregation knew that the 
minister would say it. There was thus less 
wear and tear on the nerves,and sometimes, I 
think, upon the brainalso. Today every minis- 
ter is preaching to living minds and in an in- 
vigorating atmosphere where nothing will be 
taken for granted. 

The first problem in preaching I would call 
Individuality. How tar isa minister to forget 
his own individuality and subordinate himself 
to the general good? He is bound to preach ev- 








ery phase of Christian faith and present it to 
his people in all the views he can think of. No 
man can teach any doctrine with which his soul 
has no affinity, nor any truth he himself has not 
experienced. There wasaday when there was 
one formula for every sermon,and any deviation 
from it would lay the preacher liable to the 
charge of quackery. Here is a young preacher, 
assistant pastor, full of the truth he intends to 
preach and is occasionally given an opportunity 
to preach; he cousults his chief about his first 
sermon, and he is advised to preach upon the 
great evangelical texts, and he falls into despair; 
but one week as he is called upon, he chances 
upon the story of the raising pf the widow's 
son. Last year he lost his own father. Straight- 
way his sou! is caught by the glorious truth; he 
can hardly put down fast enough what he wants 
to say, and he preaches to a responding audience. 
The next morning six letters lie on his table. 
The first he opens is from a mother who has been 
restored from an illness that threatened her life, 
expressing her thavkfulness for the sermon. 
The second is from a mother whose son has died 
ina foreign country, grateful for the sympathy 
she received. Both wish him to call. The third 
is from a young man who tells him that he pho- 
tographed his mother,and he has come to the 
real heart of religion through that mother’s 
life. Another is from a young man who hes 
played the fool, and is now going back home to 
see his mother. They would like to drop in and 
see him. The fifth letter is from a “ well- 
wisber”’ who is amazed that a preacher can 
speak for thirty minutes and offer nothing but 
sentiment instead of theology. The last is from 
a Christian who wonders why no reference was 
made to conversion with suchatheme! Alas! 
if he had been ten years older, the last two 
would not have troubled him. He would have 
kept the first four,the others he would have 
burned. Why keep the four and throw away 
the two? Because the first four were positive; 
some good had been got. The last two got no 
good at all; putthem downas nothing. Such 
do not trouble us ministers after we are forty 
years old. He consults his chief, who is sorry 
the sermon did not conclude with a division into 
two classes, Then it was explained to him that 
he might preach as much as he pleased on those 
incidents, provided he brought in the gospel 
plan of salvation. The chief had followed this 
pian, and had proved the doctrine of the Trinity 
from the book of Esther, and that of the Atone- 
ment from the book of Ecclesiastes. What isa 
man to do— whether he isto preach what he 
ought, or what he wants? I say he is to preach 
what he wants. [fa man is born a St. James, 
don’t make him a St. Paul. Fins are for the 
water and wings for the air, and although there 
are amphibious animals, as the swan, is there 
apy man here who would not rather see the 
swan in the water ? W hat our fathers were anx- 
ious about, and what we ought to be also, is the 
preaching of Obrist. It is possible to preach 
about the sacrifice of Christ and yet never con- 
vey the impression that Christ lived. 

The next problem we must wrestle with is 
Popularity. Here, too, we find a change of oir- 
cumstances. There was a day when people were 
obliged to goto church and were at the minis- 
ter'’s mercy. He was a wielder of power and 
authority among his people. They sat under 
him, to use the most pathetic phrase. Whether 
he was prepared or unprepared, it did not mat- 
ter, Today people go to church, and in Increas- 
ing numbers, to get something for thelr religious 
lite. The pulpit must not be coercive, but mag- 
netic. Once the people went to please the 
preacher; now the preacher often goes into the 
pulpit with the desire simply (1 regret to say) of 
pleasing the people. Let us recognize that in- 
telligence in every country is rising, and when a 
man is going to listen to « brother man for thirty 
minutes, he must bave something to say. Lite 
is hurried. Men object to being bored. There 
is a demand for new sermons, People demand 
good cooking. The day when they ate thauk- 
fully all that was set before them, bad as it 
might be, has gone by. Our magazines are well 
dressed, our newspapers attractive. When 
they come to church taey object to a ragged and 
clumsy sermon. Are they wrong? Should not 
the Gospel be as well placed before the people as 
politics ? Do not blame the age for wanting 
live sermons. Our business is to blame 
ourselves for not furnishing live sermons. 
There are men who can set out a shop win- 
dow so tastefully that half the street will 
go in, where another with an embarrass- 
ment of richness will so bungie and confuse that 
none are attracted. Many a good man will ex- 
plain today the reason he is not heard is because 
he is “ sound; ”’ but it would be well to take him 
aside and kindly explain it is because he is un- 
couth, Should not a man give out his theme at 
once, and not make tae people wait and won- 
der tor ten minutes what the man is speaking 
about, aud then when found to see no con- 
nection between sermon and text? I never 
would recommend ea course of sermons of more 
than six. If a minister aunounced that he was 
going to preach a series of filty-two sermons on 
the Epistie to the Kiphesians, his congregation 
would be discouraged in the beginning. Vo not 
svek for wiid tities, | bave ever doubted the 
felicity of the title to sermons that an ac- 
quaintance of mine preached, and which he said 
were productive of much good, on the subject, 
“ The Limbs of the Almighty.” There are three 
things a minister must not do: He must not 
bring willtui eccentricities into the pulpit in the 
shape of avecdotes and illustrations; he must 
not iutroduce vulgar allusions concerning public 
men; end he must not leave the Gospel and go to 


[Continued on Page 16.) 
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The Sunday Srhool. 


FOURTH QUARTER. LESSON Ill. 
Sunday, October 18, 
1 Kings 4: 25-34. 
(Read the whole chapter. } 
Rev. W. 0. Holway, D. D., U. 8. M. 
SOLOMON’S WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
lL. Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text; Them that honor me | will honor, and 
they that despise me shall be lightly esteemed, — 1 Bam. 2: 30, 


% Date: B. 0. 1014-996. 


viduality. Dwelt safely — tearing no hostile 
invasion, Every man under his vine and 
+ «+ fig tree. — “ Evidences these of a happy, 
peaceful and prosperous administration. They 
were no longer obliged to dwell in fortified 
cities; they spread themselves over all the coun- 
try, which they everywhere cultivated; and had 
always the privilege of eating the fruits of their 
own labors, In this was typified the spiritual 
peace, and joy, and holy security of all the 
faithfal subjects of Messiah’s kingdom ”’ (Hom- 
iletic Commentary). Brom Dan even to Beer- 
sheba — the northern and southern extremities 
of the land, All the days of Solomon — the 
golden age of the Jewish monarchy, 

26. Solomon had forty thousand stalls of 
horses for his chariots. — “ This is one of the 
passages which make clear the meaning of the 





%. Place: Jerusalem, and the kingdom g y. 


4. Home Readings; Monday — 1 Kings 4: 26-34. Tus- 
day — Prov. 8; 13-31, 32-36. Wednesday — Pasa, 119: 97-104, 
Thursday —1 Cor. 1: 20-81. Friday — Jer. 9: 12%, aim - 
day — Dan. 1: 14-20. Sunday — 1 Cor. 1; 1-15. 


IL. Introductory. 

Solomon’s riches and wisdom, with the 
prosperity which attended his reign, is the 
theme of our lesson. Unmolested by wars, 
undisturbed by fears, the kingdom from 
Dan to Beersheba rejoiced in the blessings 
of peace, every man dwelling “‘ safely un- 
der his own vine and fig-tree.” From 
Egypt the king imported chariots and 
horses, and 40,000 of these and 12,000 caval- 
rymen were stationed at Jerusalem and in 
the chief cities. For the royal table pro- 
vision was made daily for about 14,000 per- 
sons, the land being divided into twelve 
districts for the purpose, in charge of of- 
fieers who served each one month on this 
duty, These also furnished provender for 
the horses and ‘‘ dromedaries.” We learn, 
from other sources, of the grandeur of Sol- 
omon’s palace of polished marble, with its 
régal throne of ivory and gold and ite rail- 
ings of carved lions; of the three paradises, 
or parks, which he caused to be construct- 
ed, filled with “‘ pomegranates, precious 
fruits, henna, spdkenard and saffron, cala- 
mus and cinnamon, with trees of frankin- 
conse, wyrrh and aloes, and all the chief 
splces;’’ of the water systems which he 
built — one from the well of Bethlehem — 
of such marvelous reservoir capacity as to 
enable Jerusalem subsequently to endure 
long sieges without exhausting the supply; 
of the various fortresses and defences which 
were erected in his reign — in Lebanon, to 
command the road to Damascus, at Hazor, 
at Gezer, at Megiddo, at Beth-horon, and 
especially the new stronghold of Millo for 
Zion and the new wall built round the 
capital city; of the wonderful development 
of domestic and foreign trade — Solomon’s 
ships sailing from the head of the Red 
Sea to the mouths of the Indus and bring- 
ing back the treasures of the Hast; of 
the tributes and rich gifts sent annually to 
Jerusalem by subject kings and chiefs, until 
silver became “ as stones ” and was * noth- 
ing accounted of;” and “ the costly cedar 
wood superseded the common sycamore 
hitherto used in the splendid mansions that 
rose on every hand,” And with this splen- 
dor of possessions and achievement was 
bestowed upon Solomon a quality of wis- 
dom “ and understanding exceeding much 
and largeness of heart,” such as had hith- 
erto fallen to the lot of no king, and which 
the sacred narrator compares with “ the 
sand that is on the seashore,” None of 
the children of the East could rival him, 
and Egypt with all her wisdom could offer 

no peer. His proverbs reached the number 
of three thousand, and his songe a thou- 
sand eud five. Further, he was the first, so 
far as we know, to give himself to “ the 
scientific study of nature.” He discoursed 
“ of trees, from the cedar tree that is in 
Lebanon to the moss that springs out of the 
wall;” “ of beasts also, and of fowl, and of 
creeping things and of fishes.” Says Gei- 
kie: ‘‘ His capacious intellect could leave 
no region of knowledge unexplored. Jose- 
phus, indeed, expands the list of his attain- 
ments and mental achievements to the in- 
credible, for besides an intimate knowl- 
edge of all vegetable and animal nature, he 
adds that he wrote parables on each kind of 
creature or plant. Nor was even this 
enough. He was the greatest magician of 
any age, and could cast out devile at his 
will. Arabic legend, indeed, makes him 
understand the languages of beasts and 
birds; control the genii by a wondrous 
ring; ride on their wings with lightning 
speed; make them build cities for him, and 
in all ways act as his slaves. Josephus 
contents himeelf with telling us that in- 
said to have been invented by 

Solomon for the cure of diseases, and exor- 

cisms for casting out devils, were still in use 

in Palestine in his day.” 


IIL Expository. 


Hebrew sus, a horse to go in a chariot, and 
parash,a saddle-horse. In 2 Ohron. 9: 26, the 
number of stalls is 4,000, instead of 40,000 as 
here ’ (Cambridge Bible). This addition to his 
army, though precautionary probably, for the 
purpose of overawing vassal kings, was a pal- 
pable transgression of the law of Moses (Deut. 
17: 16). Twelve thousand horsemen — calvary- 
men. 


27, 28. Those officers — referring to the 
twelve purveyors enumerated in verses 7 to 20 of 
this chapter, who had each his own district of 
country from which to supply the royal table 
for one month. They lacked nothing — BR, V., 
“they let nothing be lacking,’’ The imperial 
comm issariat was thoroughly and efficiently or- 
ganized. Barley also and straw for the 
horses. — ‘‘ In the East horses are still fed with 
barley. Hasselquist observes that in the plain 
of Jericho the Arabs bad sown barley for their 
horses, They are very careful of their straw, 
which they cut into small bite by an instrument 
which at the same time threshes out the corn. 
This chopped straw, with barley, beans, and 
balls made of bean and barley meal, are what 
they usually feed their beasts with ”’ (Maillet), 
Dromedaries — RB, V., ‘‘ swift steeds.” 


Bunsen reckons twenty-eight thousand pounds of 


, 

The incomparable superiority of Hebrew “ wisdom ” 
to that of all other nations is beyond dispute... . India 
might elab physics, the Jew tented him- 
self with faith. The Aryan intellect might seek to think 
out everything for itself, the Hebrew received revealed 
doctrines with a calm and resolute faith. The“ wisdom ”’ 
of the one pursued cold and airy abstractions, which 
the keenest thought is unable to follow beyond a cer- 
tain length; that of the other derived its power and 
depth from a living relation to the Holy God, a sense of 
His nearness, His perf and His inflexible lawr, 
Other “ wisdom ” is distinct from morality; that of Israel 
demands it in its highest and purest sense. According 
to it, all right action reats on the fear of the Lord, who 
searches the heart and knows all things. The “ wis- 
dom” thas learned creates trae humility; is the root of 
all earnest efforts after perfection; insists that no man 
is free from sin; urges him to a frank confession of sin- 
fulness; teaches him to watch his thoughts and life; and 
impels bim to a fruitfal self-examination, which is the 
ultimate condition of spiritual health. The creation of 
this religious philosophy, as it may be called, in Israel, 
is one of the great distinctions of Solomon (Getkie). 


33, 34. He spoke of —and probably wrote 
about. Trees.—‘ He gave descriptions of the 
whole vegetable world, and discussed the virtues 
of the various plants. For it hus been always of 
their medicinal properties that the earliest works 
on plants have treated. They were the remedies 
for all diseases, and a knowledge of ‘ simples,’ as 
they were called in England in old times, was 
counted for the highest wisdom” (Lumby). 
Beasts, fowl, etc. — All the realms of natural 
history came within his scope, All people to 
hear the wisdom .. . all kings. — Embassies 
probably came, bringing their hard questions; 
the Queen of Sheba came in person. 


IV. Mlustrative, 


1, An example of his wisdom in dealing with 
the difficult cases which came before him asa 
judge may be seen in his decision as to the 
ownership of the child claimed by two persons 
(1 Kings 3: 15-28), An Arabic legend illustrates 
Bolomon’s sugacity as a mere stripling of thir- 
teen. Two men came before David, who was 
puzzled how to reconcile their differences. The 
plaintiff had bought property of the defendant, 
and while digging out the cellar had found 
@ treasure. He demanded that the defendant 

hould take the treasure back, for he had bought 











baked bread, and concludes that the b 

provided for was fifteen thousand. The lista of Oriental 
courts include many p , and the provisions are put 
oa record here because Solonion’s court surpassed in 
size and magnificence all rivais. In it were included a 
harem of une thousand women, thousands of servants, 
and a great bodyguard. Besides, the families of all 
court officials were sustained by the king, and payments 
of salary were often made in provisions, There are aim- 
ilar te of expenditure af other Oriental courts. 
Tavernier reckons the number of sheep daily consumed 
in the seragiio of the sultan, ia his time, at five hun- 
dred, besides fowls and other food (Philippson). 


29,30. God gave Solomon .. . largeness of 
heart. — “‘ By this is meant a comprehensive, 
powerful mind, capable of grasping the know!l- 
edge of many and difficult subjects. Poetry, 
philosopby, natural history in its various 
branches, be was master of them all’ (Lumby). 
The “ heart ’’ refers to the intellect as well as the 
affections. As the sand. — His wisdom was as 
boundlese as the sand; the expression was pro- 
verbial. Excelled the wisdom of the children 
of the east —outranked the Chaldeans and 
Arabians with their knowledge of astrology and 
physical science and philosophy. Prof, Rawlinson 
translates the words for “‘ children of the east ” 
literally, “ Beni Kedem,’”’ and says they werea 
distinct nomad tribe, dwelling on the Euphrates, 
famed for their learning. Job and his three 
friends probably belonged tothem. Pythagoras 
went to Arabia, it is said, for ils philosophy. 
The “ wise men ”’ who visited the infant Christ 
came from ‘the east.” All the wisdom of 
Kgypt. — ‘ It included magic, geometry, medi- 
cine, astronomy, architecture, and a ep ne 
mystic philosophy ”’ (Coox). 


31,32. Wiser than... Ethan, etc, — Only 
the names of these four sages survive; scholars 
fail in their efforts to identify them with any 
known personages. His fame was in all na- 
tions — unmatched until the advent of the 
‘greater than Solomon,” Spake three thou- 
sand proverbs. —‘‘ Of these many are lost, for 
the Book of Proverbs contains only 915 verses, 
and the last two chapters are expreesly assigned 
to other authors ” (Geikie). His songs were a 
thousand and five. — The Septuagint says 5,000. 
Most of them were probably secular, and there- 
fore were not admitted tothe Canon. Certain 
Psalms — the 72d, 127th, 128th —the Canticies, 








the property without it, while the defendant as- 
serted that it did not belong to him, as he had 
sold to plaintiff the property and all its con- 
tents. Solomon suggested, as the best way to 
end the dispute, that the plaintiff’s son should 
marry the defendant's daughter,and take the 
treasure as their own (Isaacs). 
2, The reader may be entertained, if not in- 
structed, in seeing what kind of problems are 
conceived by the Orientals to have been sub- 
mitted to the sagacity of Solomon. According 
to their accounts, the Queen of Sheba sent am- 
bassadors with a letter to Solomon before she 
went herself. With them she sent five hundred 
youths dressed like maidens, and the same num- 
ber of maidens like young men, with instruc- 
tions that they were to behave accordingly in 
the presence of Solomon. She sent also a closed 
casket, containing an unperforated pearl, a dia- 
mond intricately pierced, and a goblet of crys- 
tal. The letter thus referred to these things: 
** Asa true prophet, thou wilt no doubt be able 
to distinguish the youths from the maidens; to 
divide the contents of the enclosed casket; to 
perforate the pearl; to thread the diamond; and 
to fill the goblet with water that hath not 
dropped from the clouds, nor gushed forth from 
the earth.” Whenthey reached Jerusalem, Sol- 
omon told them the contents of the letter be- 
fore they presented it, and made light of their 
mighty problems. He caused the slaves to wash 
themselves, and from the manner in which they 
applied the water detected their sex. He direct- 
ed a young and fiery horse to be ridden through 
the camp at the top of its speed, and on its re- 
turn caused its copious perspiration to be col- 
lected in the goblet. The pear! he perforated by 
a stone occultly knownto him. The threading 
of the diamond puzzled him fora moment, but 
at length he inserted a small worm, which 
wound its way through, leaving a silken thread 
behind it. Having done this, he dismissed the 
ambassadors without accepting their presents. 
This and the reports her emissaries brought de 
termined the queen to visit Jerusalem in per- 
son. When she came, Solomon, who had heard 
@ piece of scandal about her — no less than that 
she had cloven feet — first of all demonstrated 
his sagacity by the mode in which he tested this 
report. He caused her to be conducted over a 





and Ecclesiastes are attributed to him. 














2. Judah and Israel — politically united 
for the time, but retaining their separate indi- 














crystal floor, below which was real water, with 
® quantity of fish swimming about. Balkis, 
who had never seen a crystal floor, Supposed 
there was water to be passed through, and 
therefore slightly lifted her robe, enabling the 
king to satisfy himself that she had a very neat 
foot, not at all cloven (Kitto). 
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soxsrxm }™™" | White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. They 
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= Pure White Lead 
SOUTHERN ‘ 
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Ghe Goutereuces. 


New Hampshire Conference. 








dresses were very 
aided in forming a 
work of Christ 
and of the heroic 
themselves. Miss 
Nashua for Vancouver, intending to for 
China on the same steamer that was to convey 
Li Hung Changand his party. The Misses 
Sites are @ to return ere long to carry 
on the work in which their sainted father was 
for many years engaged. The work is moving 
forward very reeras ingly in the Nashua 
charch. The missionary debt collection, July 
26, amounted to $100. 


Revival services at Winchester, in charge of 
Evangelist Gillam, are to begin early in October. 
Special ee ape are being made, and they 
are look for a time of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord. Rev. J. H. Trow is a very 
diligent laborer in this field. 


The society at North Charlestown has put a 
new coal stove into the eerie parlor that 
will od4 much to the comfort of the pastor and 
family. 


At West Unity a new organ has been put into 
the church. Rev, U. B. rich, the pastor, is 
doing excellent work on this charge. 


The League convention at Keene, under the 
presidency of Rey. B. P. Judd, was a splendid 
success. Quite a good number were present, 
and all enjoyed it. Rev. T. E. Cramer was elect- 
ed president of the district. 


We had a splendid preachers’ meeting at Sun- 
apee. There wasatair attendance of the ee 
tors and some of the district stewards. The 
program was fully carried out to the profit of 
preachers and people. Sunapee Methodists 
cared for us in good style. Last year they thor- 
oughly repaired their audience-room. ‘he; 
have just now completed repairs on the vestry 
andthechurch foundations. This gives them 
one of the neatest and most attractive of 
churches, Rev. O. W. Taylor is on bis filth year 
of service with this excellent people, 
have been years of much profit. 


The lose by death of two beloved pastors such 
as Rev. W. E. Bennett and Rev. O. 8. Danforth 
is keenly felt on Manchester District. The last 
ten years of Mr. Bennett’s work ending with 
last spring were in our bounds. Mr. Vanforth 
was once pastor &t $t. James’, Manchester. At 
the preachers” meeting at Banapee resolutions 
expressive of our love and esteem were passed 
and ordered sent to the bereaved families. How 
we shall miss these genial, godly men! 


We were privileged to spend a few vacation 
days in the “ north country.””’ At Colebrook 


_ Rev. W. A. Loyne kindly housed and fed us. 


Our surprise at the beauty of this ‘‘ top of the 
State” we have not yet ceased to express. Fine 
farms, many excellent houses and ns, good 
school-houses, but no tor north of Cole- 
brook. We went to Pittsburgh, that we always 
supposed was the “ jumping-off place,” but 
decided it was a good opening for some conse- 
crated, hard-working young man. Here is quite 
a little village near the head waters of the 
Connecticut, a nice church building, but 
no preaching. This being under the care 
of Mr. Loyne, be has secured a young 
man from Canada who is working the 
field a little. Two or three men ought to be 
sieppertee north of Colebrook. Our stay at 
Jefferson was cut short a little, but we did our 
usual amount of wountain climbing, and only- 
wished for more days and better weather, that 
we could have gone futther. From all reports, 
the pastors up this way are doing faithful work. 
We heard the new presidin der, Rev. G. M, 
Curl, very highly spoken of, and it is believed 
that no mistake was made by Bishop Fowler in 
the selection. 


Why may there not be at least five hundred 
new subscribers to ZION’s HERALD on the dis- 
trict ? Let every pastor push the canvass. The 
larger our list, the more money comes to us for 
the superannuates. That may be the selfish 
side; but that is the place many look. The fact 
is, our ple need the paper, and cannot intel- 
ligently get along without it. There ought not 
to be an official member who does not read the 
HERALD. Begin the work at once! 


Rev. W. A. Prosser and family enjoyed a 
delightful vacation among their friends in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and now are 
busily engaged and very happy in their work at 
Enfield and West Canaan, where their la 
are greatly enjoyed by the people. During the 
pastor’s absence the work at West Canaan was 
continued each Sabbath, Dr. Hall pernening 
once, Rev. U. A. Reed once, and Mrs. E. H. 
Thompson, of Lebanon, taking charge of the 
service two Sabbaths. Seeing their need of 
Sunday-schoo! books, Mrs. Thompson selected 
92 volumes from the Lebanon library and sent 
them. One day the old melodeon in the chapel 
was replaced by a cabinet an that came as 
the gift of Presiding Elder Norris. For these 
- = the people send their hearty and sincere 
anks. 


Lebanon started in to repair their age 
by an expenditure of about $800. The money 
came in such sums that they will out about 

500. The work is nearly comp! , and early 

October the house will be occupied. The 
transformation will be so Roetpistn t the old 
house will not be recognizable. It will bean 
Ornament to the street and an honor to the 
church. Large congregations attend upon the 
ministrations of . ©. E. Hall, and great 
spiritual as well as temporal success is 
or. 





Manchester District Preachers’ Meeting assem- 
bled for its first session this year at Sunapee, 
Sept. 21 and 22, The opening service on Monday 
evening was well attended. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. T. E. Oramer. After formal 
Organization Tuesday morni the rs re- 
ported for their res ive and a hopeful 
= for the fall and winter campaign was man- 
lfested. Resolutions relating to the death o 
andy K. Bennett and O. 8. Danforth were 


ordered. 

The printed wes well carried out. 
G. W. Buzzell Pola ot the “ Theological {nsti- 
yt - ton atthe fiat secston of this pe a 

set nm sess oO ” 
ets’ mee voiced st th 


” Tnstituve’® ought to become permanen 





Oover District. 


but o to acco for the presid 

the first Sunday‘ in October, and as 
forgiven for the assumption apparent in the 
form of announcement. 


Greenland’s pastor writes a yery hopeful 
letter concern! the work there, which has 
been steadily gaining since vamp-meeting, sev- 
eral having united witn the society by letter 
and on probation. 


tye, ote wy -o Copp is jubilant over the 
results of an old-fashioned revival still in - 
ress under the lead of Mise Mapt. Hays, of t 

* Obristian ne wo i Syine we of 
young joyously testifying to the 
bliss of the new life which has come to them, 
and many who bave long been dull in spiritua: 
things have been sharpened for actual service, 
while backaliders have reclaimed, The 
happy or, rejoicing in the fullness of this 
new tide, saya this detachment of 

ought to be kept at work indefinitely on Dover 
District, Q. W. N, 


This t did not intend to claim 
Trinity, Manchester, as being on Dover Biarion, 
t elder ou 

o 








N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District, 


Central Falls. — Special services in commem- 
oration of the thirtieth anniversary of the or- 
agg of the Sanday-school were held, 

pt. 13-16. The church was tastefully decorat- 
ed fom the occasion, On three 6 of the 
audience-room in festoons of bunting Were tab- 
| bearing the names of the superiptenaents 
of the school and the years of thelr service. 
They are: James Sweet, George H. Dalton, 
Aaron Ohambers, Rowland H. fry, Henry ©, 
Perry, Henry Mclaw, John A. Blackburn 
William A, Heskins, Thomas Robbins and 
James [. Smith. The Sunday services consisted 
of special e during the usual Sunday- 
school hour. A history of the organization and 
growth of the school was read by the superin- 
tendent. Addresses were delivered 7 ormer 
superintendents and by the tor, Rev. L. G, 
Horton. Inthe evening Mr. Horton delivered 
an interesting address on Philip Hmbury, after 
whom the church is. named. On Wednesday 
evening a reunion of and present members 
and pastors took . Music was furnished 
by Snarples Orchestra and addresses were deliv- 
ered by Rev. and Mrs. G, M. Hamien, Rev. 8. M. 
Beale and Mr. A. J. Nickerson. A social hour 
tollowed. mbury Church is enjoying prosper- 
ity under the wise leadership of its popular pas- 
tor, Rey. Lyman G. Horton. 


Portsmouth. — Congregations have been large 
during the summer. Rey. J. N. Geisler has re- 
mained at his post dufing the usual vacation 
season, but bas now taken @ short trip to bis old 
home in Iilinois. The iipwortn Leagte contin- 
ues helpful and popular and is hering in 
many = the young people of the All the 
benevolent collections exeept two have been 
taken and show an adyance over last year. A 
concert was recently given by the * Ohace Fam- 
ily,” under the direction of J. A. Abbott, 
of Taunton, and §53 of the receipts were given 
to the M. BE. Cnurch. Finances are in good 
condition and a revival spirit prevails, 


Mount Pleasant, Providence. — Pastor Lock- 
wood reports 30 forward ‘for prayers Sundey 
evening, Sept. 13. The open-air services at 
Gonterdale in the town of North Providence 
will probably result in the organization of a 
Methodist Episcopal Church at that place. 


Mathewson St.—The dedi services 
have been postponed until Nov. 15- The new 
charch is a model of beauty and convenience. 


Woman's Home Missionary Society.—“A 
Reunion of the Methodist Women of Provi- 
dence ” was held Monday, Sept. 21, in connec- 
tion with the querterly meeting of the Provi- 
dence auxiliary of this Society. A business 
meeting was held in the afternoon, and moe 
and social hour from 5.30 to 7.30, after which 
an address of rare interest and power was deliv- 
ered by Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff. The ex- 
ercises were held in the Chestnut St. Church. 
There was a good attendance, and much inter- 
est im the work fer the coming season was 
manitested. 


iil mes Weanptencatbinn, One 
meeting wil e y even t. 
7. It will be @ meeting of menibers, and the 
annual election of officers will take place. 


Providence Preachers’ Meeting, — Twenty- 
six ministers were present at the first meeting 
after the summer vacation, held Monday, Sept. 
14. The relation ot “ Vacation Experience ” 
was the theme, and proved both interesting and 
instructive. On Monday, Sept. 21, Rev. G. Ws 
derson on “ The Problem o, 
election of officert 
he the choice of Rev. 
J. M. Taber, pres ; Reva. J. H. Nutting, 
H. B. Cady Cc. W. » Vice-presidents ; 
Rev. J. 8. haw bag 4 nested, and treasurer; 
and Revs. J, A. L. Bich, F. J. bee, OU. H. 
Ewer, business committee, ’ 

Rev. George W._ Anderson epeplicd the pul- 

t of the First Peet urch, Harris 


venue, during the Septem ber. 


d ve @ 
I 
f 
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Wew Bedford District. 


Falmouth. — Two persons were received from 
bation into full bership in September. 
fev. ON. Histking, pee oe 


Middleboro. — Rev. G. A. Grant began, Sept. 
20, a series of sermons on “ The Peter.”’ 
The Piymouth Oounty W. ©. T. 
annual convention in 
There were 125 


no satisfactory settlement of 
the sliver question until the liquor question is 
settled. Military drill for boys was discour 


asa movement inst . Ata meeting of 
the Sunda “pone board of this hurch Be 


for his business ability, which he contin 
a ued to 


exercise up to a death. For 
many years he has been a member and 

ot the churoh. Hon. N. W. Fisk, che newly- 
elected Lieutenant-Governor of the State, is a 
resident of the Isle, and an active and generous 
worker of the congregation in the M. E, Church. 


Stowe. — Meetings are held on Sunday at 
Forks by Rev. Mr. Burnham. . y 


Worcester. — Rev. Frank’ Wilcox commenced 
to hold revival meetings Sept. 27, 
two weeks. 7 a 


Waterbury.— The St. Albans District 
worth League held ite seventh annua) HK on 
om I iy wt coy Fo Excellent weather and a 

ndance o tes were good features. 
The church was tastefully . Many 
pan apr Ne eo for work in Ubrist’s service 
were 0 . Cottage prayer-meetings were em- 
Interesting papers on spiritual work 
were read. Other helpful papers were presented, 
and work among the different ments was 
discussed. Rev. L. P, Tucker, president of the 
Conference ue, was obiet speaker in the 
evening. Excellent pa were read Thu 
morning: “A Consecrated Pen,” by Rev. W. M. 
Newton; “ Saved to Serve,” by Mrs. O, F. Lam- 
here, of Bakersfield ; “ The Epworthian and his 

iple,” by Miss Grace Colcord, of Richford. A 
consecration service was led by Rev. L. O. Sher- 
burne. The following officers were chosen: 
President, Mark H. Moody, of Waterbury; vice- 
presidents, A. M. Ageitine, of Enosburgh Falls, 





, Bept. 
18, ig ae Smith was elected superiutendent, 
and Oli 8. Lovell assistant. Rev. G. A. 
Grant gave an address before the Y. M. ©. A. on 
“ The Young Man in Social Life.” 


North Dighton.— The autumnal preachers’ 
gathering of the district will be heid with this 
eae Pine , Oct. 12 = — 

v. G. , is prepar: give roya 
entertainment, and due notice should be oxee 
him. The committee bave & strong 
rogram. it is hoped by Presiding Hider 
verett igs -y assembly of preachers may 
a tee @ hus important projects vo 
su é 


Taunton. — Rev. J, W. Willett and his faith- 
ful wife passed the golden anniversary of their 
mar in Juue and were remembered by 
many friends. Mr. Willett’s health did not 
permit of an ela celebration, but a very 
pleasant day was enjoyed. Several friends sat 
down to a dinner s in honor of the event. 
T was filled with flowers brought or 
sent by thoughttul acquaintances and friends. 
Valuable golden tokens of regard found their 
way to the residence, A lady Providence, a 
Coy City acquaintance, who has 
them with evidence of regard for years past, 
was a donor of quitea large sum in gold. Mr. 
and Mrs. Willett are tortunate in having near 
them their hter, Mrs. Messenger, who i: iu 
constant atten upon them when occasion 
requires, Mr. Willett’s health is more preca- 
rious than ever, and the time of his de ure to 
be with the Christ whom he has served so faith- 
fully is drawing nigh. 





favored 


Taunton, First Ohuroh.—A rally of the 
. M. ©. A. was beld in this church, Sunday 
afternoon 


Sept. 27. The president, Mr. Fish, 
and Rev. &. W King Fd , 


Long Plain.— Rey. Mr. Thomas, pastor, has 
returned to Boston University School of Tneol- 
ogy to pursue his studies. 


Fall River, St. Paul's Church,— Mra, Lucy 
Rider Meyer, of Ohicago, spoke here Sunday 
morning, Sept. 20,0n her o ations during 
@ monin's tour this summer among the Chii- 
dren’s Homes and Deaconess Homes in England 
Germany and France. There are about 9. 
deaconesses abroad. In Germany they do put 
little evangelistic work or visiting, confining 
themselves to gathering in the poor and teach- 
ing. She spoke most encouragingly of the 
deaconess work in this city and for ite 
generous support. Incidentally she said that 
she saw more drunkenness in London in one 
street in one day near where the work is being 
done than she had ever seen in American cities. 

Bishop Hartzel) is to visit this city in October. 
Hee for Africa, Nov. 15. 

it will be of interest to many to know that 
Rev. Walker K. Jubb, pastor of Central Con- 
—_ Oburch, has resigned and is in 


made addresses, 


West Dennis.— Miss Annie Gammons 
entered the training school in Middleboro. 


Ohilmark. — Rey. J. 8. and Mrs. Bell have 
returned from @ very enjoyable vacation spent 
in Long Piain, Taunton, East Greenwich, etc, 
They lett their two adopted daughters at the 
East Greenwich Academy. Mr. speaks very 
highly of matters as he found them under the 
8p! id management of Dr. Blakeslee. He 
says the dining: ball is a fine effair, and that the 
arrangements made for the comfort of the 
studente is everything that could be desired. 
The school needs a new building in place of the 
one recently destroyed by fire and seems in fair 
way to get it. Dr, Blakeslee do + 
ously that way. ARL. 


bas 








Vermont Conference. 
St. Albans District. 


Bnosburgh Falls, — The Willing Workers held 
their annual mite-box opening, Wednesday, 
Sept. 23. Mrs. O. 8. Natter, of St. Albans, was 
present, and assisted in the exercises, 


Sheldon. — The pastor reports five conversions 
since Confererce. This refreshing to the 
spiritual workers. 


St. Albans.—A successful thank-offering 
service, in connection with the annual mecting 
of the W. F. M.S. was held at the parsonage, Sept. 
25. inthe evening the young people’s society 
tarnished a choice | entertainment. The 
¢hurch vestry, at considerable expense, has been 
tenewed, wae reoccupied 20. 


Richford. — Rev. R. L. Nanton is somewhat 
better. Kev. Mr. Smith, the new pastor, is 
Error etave ear a psaiag'sfterisiomert 

ue gavea ng en nmen 
inthe bank opera hall. A charm vocalist 
and a fine elocutionist assisted. ine new 
members were received into the church, Sept. 


Iele La Motte. — Amasa L. Holcombe bas died 
in the 04th year of hisage. He was well known 








WALTER BAKER & CO,, wre 


Establisbed Dorchester, Mags., 1780, 








Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 


Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
“ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every 


can. 
Beware of Imitations. 





This Preacher 


says buy] your Charch and Lodge 
Furoltare of 8. ©. BMALL & O0O., 
® Cana) Bt., Boston. 


New Catalogue now ready. 


Invalid Wheel Chairs 


for sale and to rent.) 


AARON R. GAY & CO., 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St. Boston, Mass. 


BAY STATE 
SANITARIUM CO. 


Canital, $10,000, 
Par Value of Stock, $50. 


OFFICERS : 
Groror A. CRAWFoRD, D. D., President, 
N. A. SPRINGER, M. D., Beoretary, 
Cayt. L. BE. HANSON, Treasurer, 
W. M. CRAWFORD, Attorney. 














This Company is organized to provide treat- 
ment for the alcohol, morphine, and opium 
babits, according to the Springer method. For 
more than two years Dr. Springer has been 
treating patients addicted to these habits, and 
witb the most remarkable results. The time bas 
now come to enlarge the work and extend its 
benetits. 

A large portion of the stock has been taken by 
private subscription. We now offer a fow shares 
to the public at par. We see no reason why we 
should not pay at least 10 per cent. dividend the 
first year, as our management will be conserva- 
tive and economical. 

Send subscriptions to the President, 9% Milk 
St., Boston, Mass., or to the Treasurer, Woburn, 
Mass. 














JOHN H. Pray 


Sons & Co.., 
UPHOLSTERY 


SOSTON 
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Maine Conference. 


Lewiston District. 
Berlin, N. H.— It is due our Conterence that 
chat should learn some facts concerning this 
. This is a town of nearly 7,000, people, 
pr Meme and until last March the Meth- 
piscopal Church was the only evangel- 
ical denomination hy E the sout 


herp part of the 

place, The Ba nave since then started an 
enterprise, 80 at first 
suffered numerically. "This is acknowledged to 
be the most peculiar town in New Hampshire. 
We ha on, Our own people 


however, pressed 

have Mtberally on the church debt. In 
Ju 7 ghate 4 children were ized, 

last year soot he same 
started : he Christian Tie eines Jan, 1, 1896. 
Some of th hoes moved away to other towns, 
The membership is now about fifty. They paid 
$5, J 26, wwaees the missionary debt liquida- 
tion, en of the best workers have removed 
from town vty January, but their places have 
been mostly — by new comers. It is far 

more difficult to advance 
character than in an old ye everything tends 
so much to the superticial In spite of the fact 
that a Baptist church now holds regular serv- 
ices within three minutes’ walk of = Method- 
ist charch, the record for Sunde: 20, was 
as follows: Morning service, 60; ale Bey 


33; Bpworth ue, 25; avening “service 70; 
prayer- meeting eeday class- 
meeting, Sept. 18, 1 he morning ettendanes 


would be from $0 to 100 were 1 so many of our 

people forced to work on Sunday, I say 

‘forced;”’ they must either work or leave. 

Felations continue between the people 

and the pastor, Rev. F. ©, Potter,and only bis ill 
his desiring to rems 


with 
tele AB ees we == S possible. in In 
paar ot 
not been his it pulpit on account bot 


sickness at au aveont fro service since coming to 
ms charge, and only dal two evening serv- 
ces. 


Augusta District. 


North Anson Camp-meeting. — This meeting 
wae held from A Pr to 2h The attendance 
ood considering the fact that it rained 
abed half the time. The spiritual interest was 
most excellent, and the mesting was pronounced 
by many who have been in attendance for years 
to have been the best ever held on tee grounds. 
The following bretbren ponnenens Revs. Joseph 
Moulton, F. ©, Norcross, Lermond, O, 8. 
Pillsbury, H. EB. Frobock, 5 M, Frost, w. Cc. 
Wentworth, J. R. Olifford,.J. M, Buffum, I. T. 
Joansoms and . T, Chatman. The following 
ee t and took in the serv- 
Revs. 0.2 A. Laughton, A. 8. Staples, UO, Pur- 
pmoy one Alpha Turner, The siuging, which 
was under the direction of J. N. 
Smith of focwtenme Mrs. I. T. Johnson and 
Mrs. Abbie Lawrence assisted the chorus choir, 
singing “ with the spirit and with the under- 
standing also.” Rev. I. T. Johnson led most of 
the altar services, which were seasons of power. 
The old doctrines of Methodism — ions cation 
and entire sanctification — were Cy yan 
and had the old fathers of Methodism been per- 
mitted to look in upon the scene, they would 
have felt much at home in our midst, both in 
listen to the peo oft the Word and to 
the testimonies given, As the iding elder, 
Rev. J. B. Lapham, had two ot camp-meet- 
ings to care for, this meeting was pes under 
the direction of Rev. B. OC. Wentworth, of Sk 
hegan B, 











East Maine Conference. 


Bucksport District. 


In my report of the services on East Machias 
camp-ground I notice that I neglected to men- 
tion one matter Sb that in justice to the children, 
as well as to the originator of the Mrs. 
C. EB. =e onghs to be noticed through the 
columns of the HERALD. On Friday afternoon, 
at the close of the children’s service, the id- 
ing elder was called to the stand, and while sur- 
rounded by more than forty bright, a 
faces (because they were going to surprise the 
elder) he was presented by Miss Anna Bell 
Jones, in behalt of the District Junior Tees, 
with a purse of a money Be the purchase of a 
han silver cup for baby boy. We take 
this opportunity to thank those who had a part 
eS the Lo and a oe “ye them that the money 
A. ill 1 bane ‘ y Sonowtny ~ sription: 
cup Ww: ‘ollo nec on: 
RB. We apr t. J. L 1808 ( Bela. W tne 
aa "Norton. fom v Distriot "J at 1eeee, 1808 


Orrington. — Se 10 wera 5 popotved into 
full connsetion at this place. J. BE. Lom- 
bard and his band of workers are e otitng faith- 
a on in the Master’s name and are hopeful 
of victory. 


cot, — Under date of Sept. 21 the 


Penobs pastor 
writes: ‘* Have succeeded in rais ng $115 toward 
repairing the church at the Bay, which was 








We hear a great deal about 
purifying the blood. The 
way to purify it is to enrich 
it. Blood is not a simple 
fluid like water. It is made 
up of minute bodies and 
when these are deficient, the 
blood lacks the life-giving 
principle. Scott’s Emulsion is 
not a mere blood purifier. It 
actually increases the number 
of the red corpuscles in the 
blood and changes unhealthy 
action into health. 

If you want to learn more 
of it we have a book, which 
tells thestory in simple words, 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





no ad 
“| The distinction in duties is 


a a 
building has come near destruction wie a 


in a year, the first instance being a ge 
which the spire was yy through the roof, 
Thos Siak an amount of damage. 


arrivals every week the numbers aon a 
quite ee, Lig tt Oo years. 


ree of interes say apt in the ious 
vork; eleven wg sed un Sins 


to lead Christian lives taken ne first steps 
toward the kingdom. 


Bar Harbor. — Rev. R. J. Sd een who was 
onene to this me at the last session of 
ference, resigned his work in the early sum- 
mer, and is now matnone’ at Mt. Auburn, Cin- 
cinnati. It was pretty bi 
society at this place to ive him up, nek tee 
very fortunate 
len, of the New ee int 
who has taken up the work with every indica- 
tion of success. Through the og mod efforts 
of pastors and the society at this ooo thet the 
kindness of friends, the debt of moat m ghennd 
upon the church edlifice o one 
reduced to $1,000 ¢ efforts ase are now Ae md 
t a have the ast oliaeFaiod by Nov. 
, 80 ¢ a an bg service 
be held on n the fast Thursday of that meee. We 
hopeful that this whole burden will 
po anda deitvtag society be EB ina cone 
tion where it can doa grand work for the Mas- 
ter. All may not realize it, but it is true never- 
theless, that there are scores of young men and 
pene. taker seers eastern Maine as well 
laces, who find a church home 
while at Bar tiaboor with this peasy. It is the 
earnest desire of the church to make all feel at 
home while with them, and have the barden- 
some church debt out of the way. Reader, will 
2 ie ee raise the last of this debt, peed 


heart of a struggling Fe odpe 

help them to gt ina Dg wal bye y can 

do better work for the ou not 
make a thank-offe: ates’ let the 
amount go toward mae ing this debt ? You 
can torward your offer: ne ge: a or small 
— to either Rev. U. B, Allen, Bar or Rev, 
H. W. Norton, Backsport. 


Calais, Knight Memorial. — In a recent com- 
munication the pastor writes: “ —_ a good 4 
on Sunday. Two were forward for io 
the she oven. Our church at Bog Broo 

soe? edication some time in October 
think.” This will be a very neat and yomrn Ry 
fent epee well adapted to the wants of the 
people in that locality. N. 


Rockland District. 


a Nysinat Roll- Gali, — District Evangelist Frank. 

H. Jones began am wees: a as Denton, ~~ 12, 
There have oo. We conversions, 

enthusiastic 3 chareh, 


Price has had six con and a general eas 
ening at South Dresden. — Rev Preble 
has opened work at Windsor Neck pee pepeine 
of success.— Rev. L. G. March is ing a 
series of meetings at Chelsea, — Pastor Garland 
NR Lael —- m Westport with W. Wo. 











New England Conference. 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. > Fee session, 
Oct. 5, was held in the cha; { St. Mark’s 

hurch, Brookline. Rev. W. and Mrs, Haven 
were delighttal hosts, Rev. W. J. Heath 
presided. ‘ The Church in its Relation to Com- 
mercial Lite,” we was the theme of Dr. E. M. - 
lor’s address, Roane: “ ay church bh 


conmneEe and mother to the 
present day Stee Miterente.”” By striking 
Teatistics of church membership and of mission- 
pos Ae pen he showed that if cayunen can be 
ed a success it is the church. The demands of 
social lifeand the intense competition in business 
keep the masses from the churches. The speaker 


a: 
The world needs a new Luther to boldly de- 
nounce the trusts which are impoverishing and 
ruining many an honest man. 

Butters spoke. upon “ The Rela- 
tion of the Ohureh to the Sooial Lite.” Its rela- 
tions scripturally were show 7 ¢ quotations 
from the Bible. Its illustration actual life 
was given. No honest — is satistied with the 
work the church is doing. The fault has not 
been with the truth, but with our interpreta- 
pode of it. A wrong idea of sainthood has ob- 

ined. wanes eee. asked, ‘‘ How do you 
feal g* heresy abroad is that we 


oe not A. 
of the Gos The church is glori- 
= oe to do ‘se work and success is 
sure. 
“The Relation of the Church to the Political 
Lite,” was treated by Chaplain D. H. Tribou. 
Du uty peed ives. Duty needs a man. 


The 
Cha) nal address was a rapid a discharge of @ 
——. His ew pointed sentences struck 
nerring aim. 
my mer ou and elegant was served to 
the tables At erre t, and 180 sat ove” = 
Attor t Paoxoloey was sung, Rev. Dr 
, ® former pastor, 
gy acon hy 





South District. 


cently had a very 
hand ew 


Green, Oct. 1 
to this church. 


midst. 


Remarks were 





and the chief 


music with an address by Mrs. 8. 


Springfield, Ill, Mrs. UVornelia 
tontent ¢ of the Girls’ 


Mission ——. bas re- 


one of the most loved 


Grace, — This church has recen' 
joying i hay | gg 8 visit from 


come Hast just to see 
ue Ie Charen a at West 


urch. Every one 
then it “was so sudden 
cia board gave a eupper to all the ch \ of 
cial board gave a supper church, and a 
ieee perty wee dui —T aby, the means, | sree cuore Genives 


bers of the board, whtle'tive the younger 


ae atives bad a most Gali toes Came. of 


t one 
B. Potter, of | should’ A these lines, I 
ize the desirableness of aseisting in maintaining 
the organ of Methodism in New England. For 
at the | my own part, I cannot fathom the peculiarities 

to an organization 
ts history and daily 
e QUIS. 


it. menace 
mill 7 death o Chatiee 
ing be recalled as a iw 
pet waey years he has been aa oa 
and respected men in our ouside 


“his taste 
ith his bride he has | Noon's v 


6 of the 
idents ; i Nork orth in behalf of the colored people of the 


drew out 
Caasens was 


Society ener is ie areadly a asu 


been en- 
7 L L. Jacobs, now 


represent- 





ment in the interest. H. Eliinwood 
ne, abd to be the new president of the and 
probation, | wm. M. Sownsend ¢ will a - 
of the Woman’s lety 


ve Fre~ Coral St, — Rev. H. bs Lay pee is entertaining 
Arkansas, but a 


Rev. ee ~ Fonte, ne 
Boston Theslowical School. 


uth. 


made by Mr. rn ww. Edson, of the State | Union, Oct. 12, will be witb the Thomas 8 
oe Se In this charch the varrous clety. This will be our first asse —~ Ral 
organizations are (0 & | these brethren, a without doubt there will be 
healthful condition, as is the pp aleeaig ttendance 

numbers gathering st the meetings of the . 

League, ht- At meet- 


was | but if, any chance 


of the man who can belo: 


North District. 


oa —— temperance 
pacious be! of ~ 


— but | gentiemen seemed 4 


to setting forth the Neem Ree to te 





through the season. The first had a half-hour 
with eg and Phoebe Cary —a most valuable 


Swedes.— The next meeting of the Social 


kely every reader of this 
ber to Zion’s HERALD, 

non-subscriber 
he will real- 


Oakdale. — On the even of pw ap 27, a lar 
—— 4 held in t 


y interested in 
able and eloquent address, devoted 


ed from the present sitastion of 
the cause. School Superintendent Pitman, an 
mem- | indefatigable temperance worker, presided. 
mpeau, to whose earnest and enthu- 
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reliet. 


Vondon Offiee 


ment ; 
the breathing organs, 


lYoomi 


ORY-al! 





nose, throat and lungs. 


Wet Medicine vs. Dry Air. 


Liquid remedies intended for use in the air passages should be 
avoided. The mucous membrane is too delicate for such treat- 
besides, air is the only thing nature intended should enter 
Did you ever get a drop of liquid in the 
windpipe ? Nature instantly rebelled and threw it out. This proves 
that no liquids can enter the bronchial track, and that vafors, 
sprays, douches and atomizers are positively dangerous. 


Common Colds vs. Hyomei. 


In using Boorn’s Hyomet Pocket INHALER you breathe air im- 
pregnated with the aromatic, healing principle of ‘‘ Hyome!,’’ and you 
break up a common cold over night. This is the famous Australian ‘‘Dry- 
Air’’ treatment of Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, and all diseases of the 
It “CURES BY INHALATION.” 


Port Ewen, N. 


I oss vena a preventative of colds, to which I am rhb 4 ney and 


I have not had one since ere | Sena, which is an 


stubborn. 
iocugoenihte @ Yelief, for aon interfered sadly with m 


pre 
(Rev.) BC «TIBPINCOTT. 
jlewood, Cal, Sept. 16, 1 


1 
ee please phnrad a on sale in Los Angeles City? e ain 
t the 


. COMPTON, M. D. 
pad St., Greenfield, Mass. 


I coonst say enough in praise of Booth’s Hyomei Pocket Inhaler. I never 
and I always had one before | used it. 
@o that I Fp not sing at all ; but now I sing as well as { ever did. 


had lost my voice 


(Miss) M. C, LANFAL 


Ohio Soldiers and Sailors Home, Erie County, Ohio, Sept. 1, 1896. 


never so ha 
out the aid o 


— 


after 1 commenced to use the Inhaler and Hyomei, my voice regained 
its natural tone 
—ngres toa degree that with gladness | discarded ear drums, and was 

as when I could again hear the conversation of m friends with- 
artificial appliances. 


; soreness in my throat very soon disappeared, and my hearing 


E. E. STEWART, Serg’t Batallion A, 
San Diego, Cal., May 27, 1896. 


Your Pocket Inhaler has shown itself a record breaker in "heading off and 
<a colds thi 


(Rev.) C. W. MAGGART. 





ratory — aoe wo 


It is highly recommended 
been helped and cured. 


Pocket Inhaler Ou' 
foreign countries, add Ky o~ 
bottle of Nreare a dro 

my nam phlet 
alant by mail, or at 
engien has Hyomei or can get it for you if you insist, Don’t accept a substitute, 


Ss. 
uu Parringdon Ave., E. 0. 


the germs which cause disease in the a 


and d 
vith Piyosnel is inhaled at the mouth and, after premeating t 
minutest air-cells, is exhaled through the nose, It is aromatic, delightful to label and haan fammeedince 
y physcians, clergymen, public peak and 


ds who have 





00, to any part of the United States ; for 


Mail, $1. 
: Soman consists of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber, a 


ee full directions for using. If you are s#7// ske 
cures, Are you open to conviction? Extra bottles of Hyomei 


yn 4 50 cents. 


tical, send your address ; 


Hyomei Balm, for all skin diseases, by mail, 25 cents, Your 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 








t to 
Pastor Haven for the invitation to visit the 
church and for the bountiful collation which his 
Relpees bed. coawel. Foster the 
resolution, expressed 
at the completion of the edifice. 
for the F eri and _ Dr. N D. 
George, Mier. a F and Rey. lias 






for Africa, June 
otograph), 


An Extraordinary Opportunity. 


=—— THE STORY OF MY LIFE 


sx WILLIAM TAYLOR, Bishop of Africa. 


, Raotonely and Profuscly | ILLUSTRATED with 

sender of beautiful Engravings, more than 

hag undred of which are by the Famous Amer- 
ican Artist, FRANK BEAR 


“ The book abounds w +“ thrilling incifents, strange houches 
ot Smee 6 nature, stories more fasc jon, 

sonal agtch es, and world-wide Planning, wi with the recita of 
which the hearts of thousands into a strange 
warmth, and new missionaries, by the io example of one, 
will go forth for the conversion of the world.”—N. Y. TRIBUNE. 


WE DESIRE MORE GOOD WORKERS, to 
whom we offer exceedingly favorable terms. (Send 


for our circulars for full particulars.) The 
inducement; however, lies in the selling of 
the book and the best season for our business 


is now. Don't delay, send $1.00 at once for agent's 
complete outfit. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
‘e give Exclusive Control of T: » and most of 
the country is as yet untouched. We can suit you 
with territory and in every other way. Address 


BATON & MAINS, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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Buechler spoke epebse mornin: 7-4 evening. 
= a a peak of sacred —_. ate 


bas an 
ftiowt i subjects of sermone for f for Genday +... 
n October 


“The Young Man who Hon- 
God;” “The Young who Made a 
Wise Cholce;” “The Y: Man who Con- 





West District. 


Feeding Hills.--An enthusiastic E > 
League group convention was held here 
Teague was attended presentatives of ‘ce 


Wert apn ey mg, the group — Feeding Hills 


fettncayen, Becd 
= braham = 
ndrosees, which 
cy — tpg 
ieee ick; * « . 


tes 
“ The 


mmii 
ooo of Mittineague. ding Elder Thorn- 
tollowed w withan an inspirin 5 


ed 
b ier. ‘a 8 Gi Gisbad, of Bt Lake's Springfield 
and closed another of ti hese al : 


t sted helpful gatherings of the earnest 
ie workers of Springfield fey its vicinity. 


Springfield, St. Luke’s.— Ten have been re- 

ceived by letter this month. The church is ina 

low of religious fervor. Evangelist L. B. 

panic en oe eoeviame Sept. 20. pes: Henry 

» formerly of Syracuse now & 

fn ‘the SoWool. fo Obristiain Workers 

veined ‘Bt. Luke’s with his ere He a an 

evangelist of note, and his earnestness and effi- 

ciency are a welcome addition to the working 
force of the church, R. 








The New Bread Kneader, a Money Maker in 
Hard Times. 


Ihave read how one of your readers made so 
much money selling Self-Heating Flat-Irons, 
but I think I have beat that. Iam not very old 
yet, and I have not had very much experience in 
selling goods, but I made over $800 in the last 
few weeks selling Bread-Kneaders and Hook 
Spoons. The spoon sells itselfat sight. All you 
have to do with the Bread-Kneader is to show 
the people how easily and quickly you can make 
the bread, and how fine the grain is after it is 
kneaded. They can’t help but buy one, as they 
ateso cheap. It is a big labor-saving to women. 
You can knead the bread in half the time you 
can with the hand. You can get full particulars 
ofthis new invention from Baird & Co., Sta. A, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Lam perfectly delighted with 
my success and feel sure that I am going to 
make lots of money in the business. It is a won- 
derful seller, and any one can make money sell- 
ing it, I know. M. F. B. 


Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAB. 
oe Dis. Min. Asso. at Portsmouth, 











Oct. 12,13 
New Bedford Dis. Min. Asso. at North 

Dighton, ? Oct. 18, 13 
Norwich Dis. Ministerial Asso. at Hockanum, Oct. 19, 20 


Rockland Dis. Min. Asso. and Ep. League 
Convention at Hookport, ” Oct. 19-81 
Norwich Dis. Bp. League sgune Conven- 
tion at Stattort Springs, Ov. Oct. 97 
yyy ak Die Se. League. Annual Conven- onan 
Portland Dis. E; e Annual Convention 
WOhestnut Bt. * Portland, Oct. 29 





THE GENERAL MISSIONARY COMMITTEE of the 

Methodist Episcopal Ghurch will meet in Central 

pa Detroit, Michigan, on Wednesday, Nov. 11, at 
4m, 


(ee 





NEW BEDFORD DISTRICT PREACHERS’ MEETING 
at North Dighton, Oct. 13 and 13. 


A. J. Coultas; Popular Heresies, J. F. Cooper. Bvening, 
Sermon by 8. F. Johnson; alt., N. C, Alger. 


ITALIAN-AMBRIOAN SOCIAL. — Py a 
series of Italian-American socials, 


phe 
ton, will be 
aes 


Ses 


NORWICH DISTRIOT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 
at Hockanum, Oct. 19 and 99. 


PROGRAM. 
Sopaee,} 0. Hee Sueneeee Be by John Pearce; busi- 


= oF ee Revival eA 2.5 
Sy SEAT 


Lace. 
‘ osal P.M. 
Ayres; es8 





Sareea Sane 
sol the eh 


oar Meteodine ceded and 





Codding, Recen’ 
vinwe. 8 from of the district 
Attractions oan be La sed in Connection with 
Ho Ne gy a Vay; —-- 

Milustreted by 8 OW. J. Yates, 
All who intend to be it at the Association please 
notify +d. A. Wood, of um, at once. 

W. F. Davis. 














READ the last column on the 15th page for 
of latest ions of the 
Methodist Book 
For Over Fifty Years 
dren teething. it soothes the shila been used for chil- 
It soothes the 
cine an pels, cureg wing teats a bottle. = 








W. F. M. 8S. — For notice of anniversary at Watertown 
see HERALD of Bept. 30. 








DOVER DISTRICT APPORTIONMENTS 
FOR 1896-97. 


In the followieg list P. B. indicates Presiding Bilder ; 
Bp., Bishop; Oh. Bx., Ohurch Bxtension; F. A., Freed- 
men’s Aid; ©. 0., Conference Olaims; * Subject to Ap- 


‘al, 
— P.B. Bp. Ch. Bx. F.A. 0. 0, 
| | | ! | 

Amesbury, 70 1 35 35 34 
Auburn, 13 4 t 6 8 
Brookfield, 6 | 8 s + 
Chester, 13 4 6 6 8 
Danville, * 2 4 4 ‘4 
Dover, 100 «(8 66 66 70 
B. Candia, ® 2 4 ‘4 4 
Fremont, 8 : 4 + 
B. Kingston, 8 3 ‘4 ‘4 4 
E. Rochester, BB o “4 ty 18 
¥M. Wolfeboro, 6 1 3 3 1 
Epping, 20 5 1 13 10 
Exeter, “4 4 2 bs] Pi) 
Greenland, ws ] “ 4 18 
Hampton, ~ 6 st] 13 10 
Haverhill, First, 7 7 36 36 34 

« Grace, 100 = 5 50 by 70 

a Third, 16 6 4 ® 10 
Kingston, 12 4 6 6 * 
Lawrence, First, 110 36 66 66 70 

« Q@’rd’n Bt.,100 33 6 45 66 

sy St. Mark’s, 38 ” 14 M4 i 

« St. Paul's, 16 6 ’ R 1 
Lowell, Centralville, % 8 13 1s 1s 
Merrimacport, ty 4 6 6 * 
Methuen, 38 . ty 13 oT) 
Milton Mills, 16 5 7 7 10 
Moultonville, a | 3 3 ‘4 
Newmarket, 28 9 bt Bt Ty 
Newfields, an ” a 18 1 
North Wakefield, 6 1 s | 8 
* Portsmouth, "oo 4 n 2 PI) 
Raymond, 4 8 ty 13 16 
Rochester, i] 18 Ay 36 a8 
Balisbury, “ 4 2 22 38 
Sanbornville, 16 5 * 8 10 
Sandown, * 3 3 3 4 
Smithtown, 16 5 8 8 10 
Somersworth, 2 18 % 36 By 
Tuftonboro, ™ : 3 3 ‘4 
West Hampstead, 8 ; ] 3 3 4 

By direction of District Stewards, 


G. W. Nornis, Pres. 
EH, @. Davis, Bec. 
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October Weddings. 





New and beautiful designs of American cut glass pieces, equal to the finest foreign makers. 
Extensive variety to choose from. Prices from $6 to $90 each. 

Also the rich color and gold Carlsbad Glass Loving Oups and, Vases. 

Handsome Lamps with Silk Shades from §5 to $75. 

China Dinner Sats, all grades, from $20 to the most expensive decorations. 

China Plates in single dozens, from §5 to $150 per dozen. 

Wedgwood Boston View Plates, 12 subjects of historic buildings, costing $4.80 per dozen. 

Never was our stock larger, more valuable and comprehensive than now, and 

Never was the cost of China, Glass and Lamps so low, owing to the improved methods of man- 


theture and the low rates of duty. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 





Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


China, Class and Lamp prt kn 











WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
(SEVEN FLOORS.) 


120 FRANKLIN. 








Carpets --- Carpets 





JOEL COLDTHWAIT & CO. 


HAVE OPENED THEIR 


=| WHOLESALE ROOMS 


To the Retail Trade for the next thirty days, showing a large stock of 


WILTONS, BRUSSELS, AXMINSTERS, 
VELVETS, TAPESTRIES, and 
INGRAIN CARPETS 


At lower prices than ever before. Our wholesale trade bas been very light; therefore 
we are left with a large stock that must be reduced. We will give the retail purchaser 


the advantage in every way. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO.. 


163 to 169 Washington Street ,***,, Boston, Mass. 





Brarringes. 





JOHNSON 3 J 1 Sept. 30, a 
the home ot the brid Oentre “4 =] Rev. John h 
Oushing, of Maiden, 4 Madam ge le Lena J. 


PALMER — sean In Sent Breten, at the 
e of the beide, Seas, %, by_Rev. W. T. Perrin 
Jennie W. Staniford, both of 


ABRKER— ANDREWS -—In Hesex, Oot. 1, by Rev. 
"Foxe loseph af tpoges, Oharies A, Parker, of Revere, and 
we, of Besex. 


Ss, McKENZIE — In os Orohard, Me., pops. 
wed v. W. les = “gquaeee and Sarah 
A. ;Keuzie, both of New Bedford, Mass. 
,  —-—_ ____ — 
An Ounce of Prevention 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don't give chil- 
dren narcotics or sedatives. They are unnecessary 
when the infantis properly nourished, as it will be if 
brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. 





— 














DOVER DISTRIOT MINISTBRIAL ASSOCIATION at 
Bast Candia, Oot. 12 and 13. 
PROGRAM, 
Monday afternoon, Reports from churches and sug- 
gestions upon Epworth League work by pastors. Shall 
we Follow the Order Prescribed by the Discipline in the 





Asking 


We will send our 


New Art Catalog 


Containing over eso illustrations. It will be 
of great assistance in selecting your 
‘ Abram French Co. CHINA 
227 Devonshire &t. POTTERY 
Cor, Franklin, and GLASS 
BOSTON, 





Our White China Book for Decorators, 


34t different articles, sent upon application. 





Pews For Sale. 
Ninety ash pews trimmed with black walnut in excel- 
lent condition. Will be sold very cheap, 
Apply to Capt. J. W. Davis, Portland, Me. 





Holy Communion, Baptismal, Marriage, Burial and Pub- 
Me Services? J. H. Bmerson, L. D. Bragg. Bvening, 
Praise Service led by W. M. Cleveland; sermon, Wm. 
Woods, 

Tuesday, 9a. m., Devotional service led by J. H. Knott; 
Duty of Pastors and Ohurches toward the Enforcement 
of the Prohibitory Liquor Law, J. N. Bradford, J. M. 
Bean; Doings of General Conference, ©. D. Hilis; Gen- 
eral Judgment, When? Results, D. W. Downs, G. H. 
Spencer; Revivals — Importance, How Best Promoted, 
M. T. Cilley, J.T. Hooper; Shall We have a Conference 
Bvangelist ? Wm. Warren. 1.90 p. m., Review of Har- 
mon, N. T., B. 8. Tasker; Review, Universal Hist., Part 
Il, O. N. Tilton; Discussion: Are Our Methods Apostolic 
toward the Great Mass of the Impenitent Lying Near 
and Outside Our Churches ? opened by W. H. Hutchins, 
J.B. Robins; Review of Social Aspect of Christianity, 
A. B. Bowell; Success of the Theological Institute, I. Tag- 
gart; Sketch of Sermon preached Oct. 1), 0. Byrne, 0. H. 
Parneworth, 8.8. Coller, W. B. Locke. Evening, Praise 
service led by F. Tyler; Sermon, 0. W. Dockrill, 

Please notify Mr. Taggart when you expect to arrive. 
He will have carriages waiting. 








Cheap Comfort. 


Those who are troubled with dry rier serie 
tickling sensations in the throat, or any irritation w toh 
causes di ip breawhies. ul 

lief from as of Adamson's Botanic Cough Bal. 
sam. Prices: % and 7h cents. At all Druggists 








The Round-Up. 


OCTOBER will be the round-up of the Debt- 
Paying campaign. There can be no valid 
excuse for any pastor who fails. No matter how 
poor his people may be, or what other financial 
obligations may be upon them, a certain portion 
of this debt is theirs,and they should have the 
opportunity to do their part. If the cause is 
fairly presented by the pastor, the people will re- 
spond, notwithstanding their poverty or other 
burdens that may be upon them. This fact is 
abundantly demonstrated by hundreds of 
charges in which the collection has already been 
taken. Many complaints have reached the Mis- 
sionary Office made by members against pastors 
who have not given their people a chance, Here 
is a specimen, inclosing asum of money unac- 
companied by signature: “Sirs: Inclosed you 
will find $1 to apply on the missionary debt. 
Our preacher did not take the collection. From 
@ poor woman who would gladly give more had 
abe the means.’’ 

Numerous other letters of like import have 
reached the office. Besides, not a few of the de- 
linquents are pastors of strong churches which 
could and would give largely if they were asked. 
Brother Pastor, once more, we appeal to you to 
come to the aid of the Missionary Society in this 
time of need! Set apart Sunday, Oct. 18, for 
this purpose. Give your people due notice, take 
the collection, and send it immediately to the 
Missionary Office,.150 Fifth Ave., New York, so 
that it may reach the treasury before the close 
of our fiscal year, October 31. 

A. B. LBONARD. 








Purify your blood with Hood's Sarsaparilia, which will 
give you an appetite, tone sour stomach and strengthen 
your nerves. 








WAN Ry Lady. Situation as Stenographer and 
. a 5 years’ experience. Best 
of references, Addres 
Mra. Gro. Reape, 72 Mount Vernon 8&t., Boston. 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED. 


he Absorption T tas Hundreds 
one treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Banita- 

um, the largest and most successful institution in 
America. “ Don't wati to blind.” Pamphlet Free, 
describing treatment. 


BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glens Falla, N. ¥. 











SHORTHAND AT HOME. 


The undersigned, official reporter of five 
Methodist Generel Conterences, nine years Pri- 
vate Secretary to Bishop Vincent, will give 
thorough and entirely satisfactory ‘instruction 
in Shorthand by correspondence. Terms rea- 
sonable, Address, 


WM.D. BRIDGE, 30 Pemberton 8q., Boston, 
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A PIANO 
BY MAIL. 











You can buy an IVERS & 
fo Piano just as cheaply, as 
safely, and as satisfactorily of us 
' by mail as in person at our ware- 
rooms. How? Write and we'll 
tell you, 

We send our pianos on trial at 
our expense to any part of the 
United States where they are not 
sold by a local dealer, Send us a 
postal card and receive F REE our 
CATALOGUE and prices for cash 
and on EASY PAYMENTS. \ 

If you want a Piano, a postal | 
card may save you $75 to $100, 
| Send it to-day. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
114 Boylston Street, Boston. 


QP COP? FY Saw 


A4 





Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium. 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


For peoith or a jeasure, The appointments of a first- 
class Hote Elevator, electric =, = -parior, and 
the roof. Sui with baths. 

woloctricity, all baths and health appliances. 

New i —s and — we a 


Baths. Dry tonic air, SARATO croq 
tennis, splendid wheeling. Geen all the year. Send for 
illustrated circular. 
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olen oy or Creation. A Critical Review of the 8ci- 
ic no sud 2 recipearet Theories of oreten. and Certain 


Poplecte ee Luther Townsend, D. D. 
New eek: eming Revell Coupan y. Price, $1.26. 


Professor Townsend, already widely and fa- 
vorably known as an eloquent preacher and as 
the author of “ Oredo,” “ Bible Theology and 
Modern Thought,” and other books, has made 
an extended and careful study of the questions 
in debate between naturalistic evolution and re- 
vealed religion. The subject is not new to him; 
his first book wes a popular presentation of the 
same line of thought. Through al! the inter- 
vening years he has continued his studies, and 
now, after a careful re-survey of the whole field, 
he finds himself prepared to maintain his for- 
mer positions. He holds to the Bible rather than 
to the teaching of science, falsely so called, He 
adheres to the old, not because it is old, but be- 
cause he finds it true. ‘The books of nature and 
revelation both contain the word of God; and, 
when fully interpreted, their contents will bar- 
monize. Until something better than vatural- 
istic evolution can be presented, it behooves us 
to abide by our older findings about creation in 
the Bible. 

The fourteen chapters of the book are charged 
with important truth, acd written in the au- 
thor’s luminous style. The graces of his rhet- 
oric never conceal the line of thought. He be- 
gins with the appearance of man on earth, and 
endeavors to find out how he happened to get 
here apd how he got on after his advent to our 
planet. The book was prepared for plain people 
who may find themselves interested in the 
general subject, or who may be perplexed 
by theories advocated by a class of scien- 
tifie men. The aim of philosophy and science 
as well asthe Bible is to settle the questions as 
to the origin, mission and destination of the 
human race. Our author does not attempt to 
canvass the entire field; he contents himself 
rather with an examination of the question of 
man’s origin. How cane man to be here at 
first ? Prof, Townsend adheres to the plain and 
simple view we had gained from the Bible of a 

Divine creation, while evolution claims that he 
came by way of inferior anima! life without the 
aid of Divine skill and power. Here is the root 
of the difficulty the author attempts to remove. 
Was man created by Divine power, or was he 
evolved from an inferioranimal? This is the 
question which has been long in debate bet ween 
science and the Bible. Is thesolution offered by 
natoralism at all satisfactory ? Dr. Townsend 
thinks not, and goes on to show reason why it 
is not. 

This book is, no doubt, the author’s best. His 
inveetigations have been careful and long con- 
tinued; the matter of the volume has been thor- 
oughly sifted and organized; and the result is 
expressed with his accustomed clearness and 
charm of style. 

"Eos rayer. By J. Wesley Johnston, 

wine an Tet caetlos by Bev. Will V, Kel- 
'e D.D. New York: Baton & ins. Price, $1.20, 

Dr, Johnston usually has something to say in 
the pulpit,and he knows how to say it in a 
terse, nervous and elegant way. His themes are 
select, and his expositions afford both light and 
inspiration. Care and exactness of statement 
have no tendency to check the preacher's glow 
of feeling and earnestness of manner. In this 
volume on “The Creed and The Prayer,” he 
touches the great themes of redemption in a 
clear, practical and impressive manner. He 
opens the truth; he shows its excellence and co- 
herency, while at the same time bringing into 
view its practical relations with the life of to- 
day. The chapters of this book are really brief 
and suggestive sermons delivered to his people 
on Sunday evenings. Of these there are four- 
teen on the Creed,and seven on the Prayer. 

Rach contains a doctrine with its bearings upon 

the practical duties of ordinary life. We usually 

think of the Creed and the Prayer as presenting 
well-worn and dry themes, but Dr. Johnston 
has contrived to invest them with freshness and 
interest. The truth glowed in the delivery, and 
the volume will afford the best of reading for 
the young, the advanced, and the mature Chris- 
tian alike. There have been many expositions 
of the Creed and the Prayer; very few of them 
are so well adapted to the tastes of the ordinary 
reader as this. The publication of these admi- 
rable discourses places the Methodist public 
under obligations to the preacher and to the 

Book Room. 

"ike Markham, 0.8." Now York: Ma 
66 Fifth Ave. Price, $ 
Edwin, King of ~ ea was born 586 

A. D., and died in 633. His brother-in-law, 

Ethelfrid, usurped the throne of Deira, and 

united the two kingdoms under the name of 

Northumbria. Of those early days of the hep- 

tarchy we know little. The chroniclers give 

here and there a date and an incident, In 617 

Edwin came to the throne. In recording the 

incidents of his reign Bede is unusually full and 

graphic. The author of this volume, from the 
fragments of Bede, makes a glowing picture of 
the time. Wesee England, the condition of the 
people, and the life of the kings and paladins. 

A Greek slave merchant makes a raid into the 

country about York and carries off a group of 

a half-dozen boys, one of them the son ofa 

king. They are taken to Rome and sold in the 

slave market, whence they are carried to Con- 
stantinople and the East. The story affords 
scope for a description of the condition in Rome, 

Ravenna, Constantinople and Persia. We hard- 


Sir Clements 
3 lan Company, 


so small a compass and in language open to the 
ordinary reader. The is tulb.of interest 
and instruction, The aut the dry 
facte of the chronicler bn, the color and glow 
of the historical painter; he is true at once to 
the facts of history and to the laws of art. 


Opt Dotoey Dare. By Mary Alden Ward. Boston: 


This volume contains a series of biographical 
sketches of the early men of the colonies of Ply- 
mouth and Massachusetts Bay. The outlines 
are neat, clear, and admirably filled with curious 
iacidente and pictures of raral life in the col- 
onies. A leading figure isthat of William Brad- 
ford. Simple in his tastes and habits, he yet 
had the advantage of a liberal education, ana 
was a born leader of the people. Besides several 
brochures, he lett a MBS. history of the colony, 
which was the first bit of historical writing on 
the continent. The MS. copy was given in 1705 
to the Prince Library in Boston. In the Revo- 
lution the Old South was occupied by British 
soldiers,and the MS, disappeared, as was sup- 
posed, for kindling material. The soldier, in- 
stead of burning the M8., took it to England, 
and it found ite way into the Fulham Library 
of the Bishop of London. Io 1855 it was redis- 
covered and published by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. The author has a fine chap- 
ter on the *‘ Karly Autocrat of New England.” 
The real autocrat of the Colonies was the Puri- 
tan preacher. Such men as Cotton and Increase 
Mather, John Cotton, Francis Higginson, and 
Nathaniel Ward, of Ipswich, were among the 
great lords of the little state, 
Love in Old Cloathes, and Other Stories. By H. 0. 
Bunner. Iliastrated b T. Smedley, Orson Lowell, 


aod André Castal pas "wow York: Oharies Scribner's 
Sons. Price, $1. 


This Silas tala lanlilily bound in red buck - 
ram, contains seven of the late H. C. Bunner’s 
stories. They ace representative expressions of 
his genius and taste. He writes under such 
titles as, ‘* Love in Old Cloathes,” “ Crazy Wite’s 
Ship,” “French for a Fortnight,” ‘‘ The Red 
Silk Handkerchief,” and ‘“‘ Our Aromatic Uncle,” 
Mr. Bunner had a field of hisown. He saw the 
humor, the lessons of wisdom, and the inspira- 
tion, in the human nature under the average 
hat or coat, or in the dilapidated attire. His 
recent death has drawn attention anew to his 
inimitable work. 

Through Swamp and Glade: A Tale of the Seminole 


War, Sy Kirk Munroe, Illustrated Bhan «4 Perard. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. ice, $1.25. 


Kirk Munroe is a master in the art of fiction. 
He uses glowing colors,and is a favorite with 
the young. He knows how'to color essential 
fact by aid of the imagination, This story of 
Coacoochee is, in its leading incidents, true to 
the facts of history. The war, in which this is 
a side exhibition, lasted from 1885 to 1842, and 
abounded in strange and thrilling incidents, of 
which the story here told is one. Civilized 
Americans drove the Seminoles from the 
swamps and glades which had been their home 
for generations to reservations west of the Mis- 
sissippi. A remnant fied to an almost inac- 
cessible island In the Big Cypresaswamp. They 
remaineg undisturbed for a season, but the foot- 
steps of the adventurer and land-grabber wore 
at length heard, and they bade the copper people 
move on and give place to their betters. The 
book affords a picture of the Indian life of the 
South, and of the condition of things when the 
whites encroached upon tbe red man’s patri- 
mony. Joshua R. Giddings told the story of 
this long war, which cost the nation more than 
$40,000,000. It is a wonderful tale, recounting 
the incidents of the war and the deportation to 
the Indian Territory. Munroe selects a single 
incident in the great movement and describes it 
more in detail. It isa book the young will not 
tail to appreciate. 
Wetuse. and Christ: A Revelation of the Unseen. By 

Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. New York: Eaton & Mains. 

Price, 75 cents. 

This volume contains a series of eight lectures 
delivered before the Summer School of Theol- 
ogy at Ocean Grove in 1896. The author deals 
with the great questions of the age in debate 
bet ween naturalism and eupernaturalism. Spe- 
cific lines in the debate are traced, and the re- 
sults thas far attained are given. He opens 
with marking distinctly the differences between 
religion and theology. This is followed by 
“The Universal Revelation in Nature,” “‘ The 
Historical Revelation iu Christ,” ‘‘ The Gospel 
of Pardon,’’ and “ The Supernatural Claims of 
Christ.” The attestation of Ubristianity is both 
outward and inward. The results in relation to 
the Bible, the church and the Christian life, are 
clearly and handsomely summed up in the final 
lecture, The book is a popular treatment of a 
profound subject. The author's line of thought 
is clear, and his language open to the mind of 
the ordinary reader. 

THloming . Wevell Br amon taster 

Though a small country compared aah Amer- 
ica, England contains several types of people. 
Cornwall, Sussex, Kent and Yorkshire each bas 
ite type. Central and Southern England has 
been most written up, but the Tyne folk pre- 
sent types as worthy of being described and 
preserved as any ic the island. The volume 
contains eleven sketches, in which the author 
gives some of the mein characteristics of the 
people. Joseph Parker is himself a Tynesider, 
and those who know him claim to find in!these 
sketches much that is autobiographic. In 
writing of the people among whom}he grew up, 
he necessarily presents pictures}‘of=his own life. 
The stories are idyllic — views of the plain peo- 
ple in their every-day attire tand ‘amid‘thejcom- 
mon incidents)tof) life. | They are;drawn jin a 


aoe York : 


forth with strength and shrewd sense, with 
warmth of heart and resolute purpose, true de- 
scendants of the engle félk who conquered and 
appropriated the north of Bnglaad. 
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—— To many thoughtful readers of ‘Scribner's 
Magazine the article of B. L. Godkin in the Oc- 
tober number on ‘The Expenditure ‘of Rich 
Men ” will be most suggestive. The new rich, 
destitute of true taste, are the dashy, while the 
old wealth, even in aristocratic Europe, is mod- 
est and reserved. W.O. Brownell has a sug- 
gestive and appreciative criticism on “ The 
Sculpture of Olin Warner.” Francis V. Greene 
considers in a critical way “ The Government of 
the Greater New York.” “In the Wine Cellar” 
is one of the late H. O. Bunner’s sketches. “ On 
the Trail of Don Quixote,’ by August F. Jaccaci, 
reaches a third instalment. Mary Gay Hum- 
phreys has a bright paper on ‘‘ The New York 
Working-Girl.”” Everything in the namber is 
readable,and the variety is sufficient to hold 
attention tothe end. (Charles Scribner’s Sons: 
New York.) 


—— The Arena is always bright, bold and 
radical, The editor and his contributors usually 
have something to say,and are never afraid to 
say it in plain English. The October number 
bas a full list of articles. The silver boom is 
naturally to the front. The frontispiece is a 
portrait of George Fred Williams, with an ap- 
preciative criticism of his speech by the editor. 
Senator J, T. Morgan makes a plea for “ Silver 
—A Money Metal; ” Senator Jones tells ‘* W bat 
the Remonetization of Silver would Wo for the 
Republic; ’ and Prof. Parsons, of Boston Uni- 
versity, contributes “‘ Free Silver vs. Free Gold.”’ 
Rev. J. H. Maeller makes a p!ea tor our mission- 
aries against the unjust criticism of some trav- 
elers. Rey. G. D. Coleman writes of The Re- 
ligion of Jesus in its Relation to Christianity 
and Reforms.” ‘“ The Land Question in Prince 
Edward Island ” is treated with care and ability 
by J. H. Hastam. Few numbers of this maga- 
zine have been mor* full and timely. (Arena 
Publishing Co,: Boston.) 


—— The Missionary Review for October comes 
with a well-laden table of contents. Rev. Sam- 
uel G. Wilson tells of “‘ Gospel Work in Persia.” 
Rev. 8. M, Zwemer describes ‘‘ The Star Worship- 
ers of Mesopotamia.” Prof. G. Godet gives 
some account of “ Russian Stundisis.” Rev. 
John Rutherford notices ‘The Malabar Syri- 
ans.” Richard Davey writes of ‘‘ Mohammedan 
Worship.’’ There are fresh things in the “ Field 
ot Monthly Survey ” and in the * Editorial De- 
partments.” In keeping up in the mission 
department, the pastor and intelligent layman 
will find this Review an important source of in- 
formation, (Funk & Wagnalle: New York.) 


-— The Biblical World tor September opens 
with a biographical and appreciative sketch of 
Prof. Bernbard Weiss of Konigsberg, by Prof. 
James Hardy Ropes, of Chicago University. 
Weiss has carned fame as a writer of text-books 
as well as a professor of New Testament exege- 
sis. Dr, Chamberlin discusses “‘ The Problem of 
Suffering.”” Merwin-Marie Snell treats “ The 
Nature and Scope of the Science of Comparative 
Religion.”” Dr, Moxom shows “ How the Bible 
should be Studied in the Sunday-school.” Prof. 
Edward Capps gives some of the results of ‘‘ Re- 
cent Excavations at Coriuth.’’ The articles are 
all fresh and well-written, and cannot fail to be 
appreciated by Christian students. (The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press.) 


— The Methodist Magazine and Review for 
October contains an excellent list of contribu- 
tions. The leader is a patriotic article on Aus- 
tralia, ‘The Greater Britain of the Southern 
Seas.’’ Bishop Vincent has a valuable paper on 
the true site of Calvary and the tomb of Joseph. 
* Memories of the Bay of Naples ” wives, in text 
and illustration, the expanse of water contain- 
ing the beautiful island of Capri. C, A. Chant 
tells of “‘ James Russell Lowell and the Bigiow 
Papers.” ‘“ John Nelson,the Yorkshire Mason,” 
is sketched by the editor. Francis H. Wallace, 




























Begin Work Early 
if you want to, but you won’t have to 
work late anyway, if you use 


Sunlight 
Soap 


becanse it washes clothes quickly. 
Try Sunlight Soap next wash day 
and you will know what easy washing 
means. 


ey 
—_ 


D.D., bas a second paper on “ Catharine of 
Siena.” Dr. James Madge provides a valuable 
article on the tounders of primitive Methodism, 
B. 8. Orr gives a sketch of the first’ Methodist 
preacher in Usnada. “ True Emphasis in Relig. 
ion ” is by the late Principal Nelles. (William 
Briggs: Toronto.) 


—— Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly tor Oc. 
tober is rich in the variety and character of it, 
articles. A colored portrait of General Grant 
forms the frontispiece. A second frontispiece 
is Eaton’s “‘ Meeting of Generals Grant and Lee 
at McLean’s House, Appomattox Court House,” 
Arthur Hornblow opens with “ The Road to the 
Stage.” Gen. Horatio O. King follows in an ac- 
count of “ General Lee’s Last Campaign.” We 
bave a touch of English rural life in “ Eaton 
Hall,” an old English family seat near Chester, 
“The Land of Tomorrow,” by Edith Sessions 
Tupper, is an illustrated sketch of the condition 
and possibilities of New Mexico. The same 
writer follows with the first instalment of 9 
serial, “Father John.” “ The United States 
Revenue Cutter Service,” and *‘ The Art Student 
at Munich,” are notable articles both for the 
text and illustrations. Senator Stewart has a 
campaign article on “ The Free Silver Issue.” 
He gives the silver fallacy in a plausible form, 
(Frank Leslie: 42 Bond St., New York.) 











YOU 
HAVE 
BACKACHE 


Get Rid of It! 


It is a sign that you have Kid- 
ney Disease; Kidney Disease, 
if not checked, leads to Bright’s 
Disease, 


and Bright’s 
un.— Disease 
Kills! 


Because the Kidneys break 
down and pass away with 
the urine. .. Bécn com | & 











Heed the Danger Signal 





and begin to cure your Kidneys 
to-day by taking 


SEL 


Large bottle or new style smaller one 
at your iruggist’s. 








DEAF. sant aaa 


helpeyes, NO PAIN 
Send to F, Mises tor 831 B58 Bway, N. Y., for Book and Proofs 


asd WHISKE HABITS 
ured at home without eee 

Rook of particulars F 

B. M, Woolley, M.D., Box 487, Atianta, Ga. 


CANCER 











and Tumor removed and permanently 

cured without knife, plaster, or poison. 

comp hlet sent free. Address, Swedish 
edical Oo. Lynn, Mass. 


TREATED FREE, Pol: 
tively CURED with Vegeta: 
ble medies. Have cured 
—e theusand cases call 
ae eless. From first dose symptoms neptdiy disappear 
> ten dara at least two. thi rds of al Cm op are 
remo OOK of poesievoniate ot miraculou: cures 
sent FREE, 10 Dare reatment Free by mail. 
Drs. GREEN & SONS, Specialists, ATLANTA, GA 








Morphine or Alcohol. 


Slight drug addictions or any form of alcoholism 
treated without publicity. Everything confidential. 
Expense reasonable. No separation from home oF 
business. “ Special appointments if desired. Refer: 
ences. Boston Home Treatment. Hotel Pelham, ™ 
Boylston Street. 


—$—$—— 








FAVORABLY KNOWN SI 
HAYLE FURNI: 







1826. 
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MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Ourmrron H. Muweuiy, Genera! Manager. 
(Troy, N.Y , & New York City, 
' Manufacture Ralls of Anperinre Qnalite 








[Foundry Established in 1799 by Paut RBVERE- 


BELLS and CHIMES 


of Copper and Tit 
BLAKE BELL ©O, 
BOSTON, ‘MASS. 

IMPROVED ’ 
Cathedral Tubular Bell. 5, 
CHIMES AND PEALS Cara) 


US TUBULAR RELL CO. SOLE MFRS. METHUEN 
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Sts., New 











ly know where to find another such graphic 
plocture of the world in that age — certainly in 


strong] and jracy style — real people standing 
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—— 
Obituaries. 


Clark. — Mrs. Laura A. Clark, ot Bath, Me., 
died suddenly at the home of ber daughter, Mrs. 
ebber, rday morning, Sept. 5, 1896, 


yemabet ot Wesley Church. Although unable 
to hear a word of sermon or prayer, her 
face and pee me spirit were Sreey Remy — 
spiration to N° one who me' 

oe loved her, ond hundreds lament her death; 
but her pure life among us and her peseive 
Ubristian experience and testimony during her 
jest illness assure us that our loss is her eternal 
gain, and that while we are mourning on earth 
she is rejoicing in heaven. 

The funeral was held at her home, Sept. 8, and 
at her request the services were conducted by 
Rev. Albert A. Lewis, of Saco. The large num- 
her present and the many beautiful floral gifts 
testified to the esteem in which she was a. 
The interment was in Oak Grove Cemetery, 
Kath, by the side of a much-loved daughter, 
Emma O, Clark. L. 


Stover. — Mrs. Josephine M. Stover, only 
cbild of Captain and Mrs, George Nicholas, and 
wite of R. B. Stover, was born in Bucksport, 
Maine, June 16, 1848, and died in the same town 
Aug. 7 e 

At the age of fourteen she united with the 
Franklin St. M. E. Church, during the pastorate 
ot Rev. W. O. Holway, D. D., Chaplain U. 8. 
wavy. The life thus early consecrated to Obrist 
bas been one of service. Throughout these 
years she has been closely identified with the 
temporal and spiritual interests of the church 
of her choice. of strong good sense, 
keenness of intellect, and unti tage ye 
she faithfully bore her sbare of burden and re- 
sponsibility. For several years she served the 
society as organiet with great acceptance. 

In May, 1870, she was united in 
with Richard B. Stover. The happy home es- 
tablished by this marriage relation, and blessed 
with the presence of the widowed mother, bas 
been for more than twenty-six years a centre of 
gracious hospitality, a source from which 
have proceeded those things that are “ pure, 
lovely, and of good senOre. 

But nothing that skill might devise or affec- 
tion suggest could stay the ravages of diseuse. 
The love of Christ, which had been in days of 
health her “exceeding joy,” was ‘as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land” in 
days of pain and suffering, till after many 
months of nageeian she was called to be 
“ forever with the Lord.” 

A large circle of acquaintances sadly miss a 
kind and sympathizing friend; society loses a 
valued leader; the church an earnest and ef- 
ficient worker. The bereaved family mourn for 
a loving daughter, a beloved wife, a wise and 
devoted mother, yet they sorrow not “ as those 
without hope,” buat, sustained by the Chris- 
tian’s trust, look for recognition and reunion in 
“a better country, that is, an heavenly.” 





Mitchell, — Nancy Hayes Mitchell, widow of 
the late Retyre Mitchell, was born {n Allens- 
town, N. H., 1804, and died at Manchester, 
N. ., August 26, 1896. Sbe lacked only five 


days of bein, ears of \e 
fe z of the Republic, Mrs. 


rm in t ee? 
Mitchell felt an intelligent interest in national 
affairs as wellasinali important matters in Man- 
chester, where she resided for more than a half- 
century. For over eighty years she was a@ pro- 
fessed Christian and long an honored and the 
oldest member of St. Paul’s M. E. Church in the 
above-mentioned city. Her Christian life was 
indeed beautifully luminous with intelligence, 
activity and liberality. Her strong religious 
convictions made her always loyal to Christ and 
therefore to His church and the right. This 
faith in her Saviour gave her comfort during all 
her years. It made her cheerful and hopeful in 
shadows and under burdens. Her unassuming 
bearing, Christlike gentleness, and sweet amia- 
bility under all circumstances, made com- 
ee delightful. There was sunshine for 
erself and others in her happy general blend- 
ing of the spiritual and secular. The pastoral 
visitations upon such an intel‘ectual, genial, 
Christlike, border-land saint were reci ly 
pleasant and profitable. This remarkable wom- 
an, with her old age crowned with glory because 
“ found in the way of righteousnese,”’ was quick 
of perception, and possessed a most excellent 
judgment in material and religious matters, 
and was a safe counselor in all things. 

Mrs. Mitchell calmly and victoriously awaited 
the summons to the heavenly life, and from the 
repose of a few days of unconse ness she re- 
sponded to the summons. Leading citizens, 

rotestant and Catholic, attended her funeral, 
aud so also did many children, for all classes 
loved Mrs. Mitchell. Her Heavenly Father for 
many years provided for this choice spirit the 
loving and untiring ministrations of her devot- 
ed daughter, Mrs. Emma F. Smith, Three sis- 
ters over eighty years of age, two children and 
six grandchildren mourn tbe loss of a beloved 
and honored relative. 

It hardly seemed a burial as, amid flowers and 
music so sweet, we left the mortal of dear moth- 
erand friend, on that holy Sabbath afternoon 
inthe quiet arms of mother earth. Wes 
meet our beloved again. ©, D, His. 





Oarr.— Mrs. Anna Carr, the “ patron saint” 
ot Brockton Methodism, died at Brockton, 
Mass., Sunday morning, Aug. 30, 1896, at the 
age of 93 years, 4 months, 14 days. 

Mrs. Carr was born in Brockton, and at the 
time of her death was the oldest continuous 
resident. Converted at the age of thirteen, she 
pee a devoted and + Hye Coreen ee for more 

an eighty years. Shortly after her ma 
to Simeon Gar, Dec. 23, 1824, she moved to t 
house on Pearl St., now occupied by her son. 
pimecn Dexter Carr, where the remainder of 

r life was spent. 

, in res to the deep conviction that 
she ought to do something for Christ and her 
neighbors, she besought “ Father ” Lewis Bates 
to hin her house, which he did in 1829, 
This was the first sermon by a Methodist minis- 
ter in what was then known as North Bridge- 
stands the Pearl 


Carr was always 

Ine siy'of 3.08 anabltants’ grow up round 
c 0 

her home, and to see as the result of the meet- 
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part of the service, 
ouneey evening, — 20, an Anna Osrr me- 


the church, The 
pastor 
Cora I t in behalf of the 


: fen 
which bears Aunt Anna’s name, and Mrs. 
F. Alger for the Ladies’ Aid Society. To these 
were added personal testimonies by lov 
friends who had been especially hel fu their 
Ohristian life by her. A tba ving altar- 
service closed the exercises. J. BE. JoHNsON, 
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athan G. Kenyon was born in 
South Kingstown, K. [.,in 1823, and died in 
Newport, R. I., Aug. 29, 1896. 

Mr. Kenyon was one of the founders of the 
Thames St. Methodist Episcopal Church, New- 
port. After holding his relation there several 
years, he trans his membership in April, 
1880, to the First Methodist Episcopal Charch, 
ot which he was formerly a member, and w 
he continued to hold his relation til the time of 
his death. He wasa class-leader in the Thames 
St. Church and afterwards in the First Church, 
holding this position as long as he lived. He 
was decided in bis convictions, blending firm- 
ness with charity, a man of benevolence accord- 
ing to his means, active in Christian work, and 
won @ large place in the sympathies and respect 
ot the community. 

He gradually tailed in health the last six 
months, but neither faith nor courage forsook 
him. He was much interested in the affairs of 
the day, remembering that there was a great 
world of toil and trouble around him. But 
things of this present time did not obscure the 
eternal verities. His cheerful spirit in the 
midst of many infirmities, his expressions of 
trust and pope, and his steadfast looking to the 


city that h foundations, pointed toward the 
final rest that remaineth for the children of 
. J. H. ALLEN, 





Davis, — Aun Davis Davis was born in New- 
buryport, Mass., April 14, 1808, and died in her 
94th year, Sept. 4, 1896. 

Her mind was active and memory very clear 
almost tothe last. From early life she was a 
most devoted Christian and an earnest, active 
member of the Methodist piscopal Church. 
Seven years ago she suffered a stroke of pa- 
ralysis, and since that time has been able to go 
to the means of only occasionally. It was 
not long ago, wever, that faithful friends 
took her to the house of God, and, standing 
there supported ¥, loving hands, she gave her 
testimony with old-time earnestness and vigor. 
She was of stanch New England stock. Her 
grandfather was a Revolutionary soldier. Her 

mts were of the prevailing type of faith — 
evout, steady, conservative Uongregationalists. 
In those days {t meant something to cast one’s 
lot in with the Methodists. But so thoroughly 
did Mrs, Davis enjoy association with this 
people, that she braved all opposition. and there 
6 now In the possession of meg | a certifi- 
cate dated April 12, 1824, signed by 8. B. Haskell, 
circuit her, stating that she was in fall 
communion in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

On A 4, 1825, she married Asa Davis, who 
was a dev member of the church with her. 

From her earliest Christian life, until disabled 
by sickness, she was identified with the work of 
the Sunday- j,and many men in her city 
remember that their earliest religious impres- 
sions were made by “‘ Aunt Ann Davis,” as she 
was familiarly and affectionately called. Her 
home was always the home of the itinerant 
preacher, and her tor could always depend 
upon her active support in all church work. A 
class-meeting was held in her house for more 
than fifty years. 

After a long life filled with faithful service 
God took her to her reward. The bereaved 
family have the sympathy of many friends. 








A VISIT TO THE PORTUGUESE NORTH 
END MISSION. 


HE missions at the North End are institu- 
tions of which the Christians of Boston 
may justly feel proud. They are life-saving 
stations along a rocky coast of sin. Any Ohris- 
tian will be benefited by an occasional visit to 
this thriving work in the Master’s vineyard. 
Here he can lend a helping hand where “ the 
harvest troly is great and the laborers few,” 
but zealous for God. 

Calling at the Portuguese Mission on Com- 
mercial St., on Thursday evening, Sept. 10, 
we found the sewing-school and Sunday 
school united in a social for the child 





arrived, they bade their pastor good-night and 
quietly went home. 

This isa great work. Let all Christians ear- 
nestly work and pray for the kingdom of Christ 


in the North End of Boston. VistTor. 
A Great Unitarian’s Testimony to Meth- 
odism. 


Rev. John Collins, 


N my reading notes on “The Postulates of 
Revelation and of Ethics,” by the late Dr. 
Thomas Hill, ex-president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, I found this testimony, which deeply im- 
pressed my mind, and I send it to the Hm=RALD 
that the church and ministry may be encouraged 
to eontinue our great work in saving the world — 
in our own way. 
This wonderful testimony of this great and 
good man is well worth our consideration in 
these times. On page 326, lecture 6th, on ‘“ De- 
terminism and Utility,” he says: — 


“ When it is sald that henceforth the energy 
of the church must not be wasted in the at- 
tempt to serve God and to live for daretiy, but 
be used to serve men in the present life, a Chris- 
tian truth is presented in the garb of a i- 
cious error, whose influence, so far as it re- 
ceived, would be to destroy all interest in what 
- high = noble Pay human =. The ane : 
8 " serve sen , m ° 
fulfill; ’ and the coleyam, Pherae has boon 
foremost and most successful in promoting the 


temporal benefit of man, All the of sec- 
ularists and materialists, from the he) wey , 
have not done a hundredth part so muoh for 

social ness and y of 


com: prosperity o, 
men as the Methodist Church hae done [italics 
mine]. But how have the followers of Wesle 
wrought their miracles of reformation an 
trans ation? lt has been by the fervor of 
their piety toward God, their seal for Christ, 
their longing for the spiritual salvation of 
men. 


Somereworth, N. H. 








This Is Your Opportunity. 


On receipt of ten cents, cash or stamps, a 
generous sam will be mailed of the most 
ular Catarrh and Hay Fever Oure (Ely’s 
m Balm) sufficient to demonstrate the great 
merits of the re y. 
ELY BROTHERS, 


56 Warren 8t., New York City. 


Rev. John Reid, Jr., of Great Falls, Mont., 
recommended Ely’s Cream Balm tome, I can 
emphasize his statement, “ It isa itive core 
for catarrh if used as directed,’’-— Rev. Francis 
)£ se Pastor Central Pres. Church, Helena, 

ont. 


Ely’s Oream Balm is the acknowledged cure 
for catarsh anc contains no meroury nor any jn- 
jurious drug. Price, 50 cents. 








Educational. 





Wesleyan Academy. 
braham. Mass. 

Fall term of 80th year 
opens Wednesday, September 16, 1896, 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


Methodist Book Concern 


Eaton & Mains, Agents. 


E. L. R. C. 


FOUR NEW BOOKS. 


Epworth League 
Reading Course. 


1896-1897. 


The Vision of Christ In the Poets, By Cmas, 
M.Sroart. The tnterpretation of Obristianity 
es gathered from the writings of eight great 
English and American poets. Tliuetrated. 

The Social Law of Service. By Ricuarp T, BLY. 
Vital questions of Sociology treated from the 
Gospel standpoint, The work of a master ia 
this field. 

Torch-Wearers of Christendom, By Ronenr R. 
Dousety. A study in Obristian Biography. 
Prepared by the plished istant editor 
of the Sanday-school periodicals and Lesson 
Helps of the Church. 


In League with Ieracl. By Ann Fattows 
JosnsTon, An epoch-making story. It iilus- 
trates a Ohristly charity and tireless sympa- 
thy, whieh rises above al! prejudice, and 
spends iteelf without reserve for the lost. A 
Deautifal and most helpful book. 

G@™ These books were written and published es- 
pec'ally for this course. They aggregate over 
1,200 pages; are substantially and beautifully bound 
in uniform style, and put up in & strong box. At 
low'catalogue prices, they list at 90 cents each, or 
$3.60 per set. Our uniform net price to Ep- 
worth League Readews is 62 per unbroken 
act. If ordered by mall, add 3% cents for postage. 


New Encland Depository 
Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 











Educational. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 


Men and women, Rules of Assoc, Am. Med, Colleges 17th 
Pas ceene Septié. Part tuition for elinical 

med. calls in ‘MS. Near Roston City Hospital, 
A JGUSTUR I, CLARK, A.M., M.D., Dean. (4 
Jor Catalogue.) 617 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 








New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female Coilege. 

—— Bist year. —— 


Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 8, 1806. 
Students 


courses in i at mr . El 

ence, usio ocut 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Literature at 
Stenogra Commercial! Departmen 


Rey: Good t. 
ps Beauti 1 for situation among the hills of the 





RHODE ISLAND, Bast Greenwich. 


Kast Greenwich Academy. 
Pounded 1608 Both sexes. On Wa meett May. 
Steam hest and electric bt. Blegaot new d'nt 
hall fast completed. Endowed. Twelve courses. Sept. 15. 
Write for illustrated oa . 
F. D, BuaKesias, D. D., Prin. 


TAUNTON BUSINESS COLLECE 
— AND — 
School of Shorthand. 
Fall term begins Sept. 1. Number of Students 
Limited 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


GEO. W. LIVSEY, Proprietor. 
Taunton, Mase. 


East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 


Rev. A. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 
Fall Term opens August 24. 


EN Se ah hy 


of goceee By Sees er Sy con. 
jogue. 








The children were a pattern of neatness 
and order, although a year ago they ran the 
streets poorly dressed, meagerly taught (if 
taught at all), unkempt and unwashed. Why 
are they so quiet and submissive now? Because 
a faithful man of God of their own tongue has 
taught them the story of the Oross. The love 
of Christ will tame the wildest or the lowest 
nature. 

Mr. George Atwood, president, and Rev. OC. A. 
Littlefield, superintendent, of the Boston Mis- 
sionary and Church Extension Society, were 
present and spoke gratefully of the grand re- 
sults that had been accomplished tn eo ehort a 
time. Oh, that the hearts of those who have 
means might be opened to lend tothe Lord by 
helping abundantly those who have not tem- 
poral things! 

After a delightful program rendered by the 
children they were served with ice cream and 
cake, and then, the bour for departure having 








Massacuvusetts, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school id 


State. Bracing air. Pures water. 
Excellent board. A Christian tg the 


supervision of the teachers of the tac 
are members of the household. at 


6@7- Bend for @ Onialogus to the Provident, 
Ceo. L. PLIMPTON, President. 
Tilton WN. H. 
THE ea 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 


1943 12th St., Washington, D. 0. 
365 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I, 
. xing 6t., ba ronto, Oan. 
420 Century Bui ding, Minneapolis, Mina. 


107 Keith & Perr Iding, Kansas 
78 Cooper Builds Denver, — Nadlee 
625 Stimson Biock, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Bend to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agenoy 
Manual, free. Oorrespondence with employers is invit- 
ed. Registration forms sent to teachers on application. 

Large numbers of school officers from all sections of 
the country, including more than ninety per cent. of the 
Public School superintendents of New Bngland, have 
applied to us for teachers. 

We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


than 
$6,000,000.00. 





tion of the following points in ite methods : — 

1, Ite special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good vartety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-beth; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, eto. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 





ZION’S HERALD. 


__Founded 1823. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 3 
Minjsters and their Widows, bev 4 


TeR partes following the name of each subscriber 





nish the best of teachers, including many speci 3 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to collere work ; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly Wfe. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives, One preparatory year. Special 
tudents sdmitted ight years or over, or gradu- 





ates of High Schools. 

3%. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; Mmited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4 Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
Mnery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 


he year and month to which it is paid. 


DISOCONTINUANCES, — Pa ' 
lb pers ‘are continued until 


to stop, and until 
ages are paid, as required by law. or 


8U IRIRERS wishing to stop a er, or ota 
Ste pistes s SAME hoes eects 

ic 

one to which they wish it sent. —- — 


REMITTANCES|msy be made dy Mon . 
s -: » oF express) Hank ace | A Dra ha ee 

in 
tad ‘ope procured, send money by Regis- 


FOR ADVERTISERS it is own oy rue Best x y 
thatcan be employed for New Ene.ann, "it bas 
probably 80,000 readers in educated homes. Cards 
with advertising rates sent on application. 
Specimen Coples Free. 


All letters of Remittances or relating to Renewals 





Regular expense for school year, $600. For {llustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning Zion's Henatp) ©. O. 
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ZIONS HERALD 


FOR 1897. 


Publishers AnDOUD¢eMent 


To OuR MINISTERS: 


We desire an early announcement that ZIon’s 
HERALD wil) be sent the remainder of the year 
free to all 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 
who will be entitled to the paper from 
time of subscription to Jan, 1, 1898. 


P'ease call attention to this special offer to 
New Subscribers, that they may give you their 
names atonce. By so doing, they will have the 
full benefit of the paper 


FIFTEEN MONTHS 


For One Subscription. 
Lists of subscribers on each charge have been 
mailed. 


Specimen Copies Free. 





Having made a favorable arrangement with 
the publishers, we are enabled to make a 


GREAT BIBLE OFFER 
to new and old subscribers. 


The “International” Self-Pronouncing 
Teachers’ Bible is printed from New Plates 
in Clear Minion Type, bound in Kgyptian 
Morocco Divinity Circuit, Overlapping 
Edges, Red under Gold Edges, Round Cor- 
ners, Silk Head Bands, Silk Marker, and 
Leather Lined to Edge. 

Price, $4 per copy. 


We will send ZION’S HERALD 
for 1897, price $2.50, and one 
copy of the above described 
Bible, price $4, by Mail or Ex- 
press, all charges paid, for 
$4.50, cash to accompany each 
order. $6.50 value for $4.50. 


All business letters should be addressed to 


A. S. WEED, Publisher, 
836 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


-J 








This is the busy time ae ged shops. 
Wedding presents, match p the china clos- 
ets, and the fashion for better ee since A. 
departure from white to 

the sales in bX tne pant for 
—_ Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s blish- 
ment presents a busy scene at this season of the 


Review of the Werk. 


Tuesday, September 29. 


— The Hereshoffs to build three of the new 
torpedo boats, and the Bath Iron Works two. 

— John Wanamaker buys the stock, lease, 
eto., of Hilton, Hughes & Co.’s store (Stewart’s) 
in New York, 

— All the train dispatchers on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway ordered out on strike. 


Wednesday, September 30. 
— A hurricane destroys life and in 
urr — estroys property 


southern 
— Ex-Secretary Whitne ee to Mrs, 
Edith 8. Randolpb at Bar 
— The massacre of one well Armenians 
at Mikde, reported. 
— Strike of telegraphers on the Canadian 
Pacific railway. 
— Seventy-four Gloucester fishermen lost 
— the year — less than the average num- 








Thursday, October 1. 


—A aan A pe damage in Savannah, 
Washisutoc,and her places. 
—The Treasu 
months, $24,000, 
— Tho Commissioner of the Land Office re- 
ports more than 600,000,000 acres of public lands 
unoccupied. 


mega en for the last three 


— Mrs. Rose Ha pees, on daughter of 
Nathaniel Sh founds _me n New 
York city for the poor who suffer from cancer. 


om thousand more troops to be sent to 


— England and ty make no advance 
from Dongola for the present. 











ABSOLUTELY 
Baking Powder 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 


of all in leavening strength. — Latest United 
States Gov’t Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 
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— Famine threatens North and Central India. 
Friday, October 2. 


— Reports show that more than a hundred 
people perished in the Tuesday cyclone. 


inpeo of «reviewing stand st the Bur- 
by ibe cola of jon 


peer er 


— Report from Merv, Tur 
Turkomans have died’ Goring tl the tas last .— 
months of fever. 

—A dam bursts at Staunton, Va.; the city 
inundated and several lives lost.} 


—Gov. Wolcott renominated by the Repub- 
licans of this State. 


Saturday, October 3. 


—J. M. Barrie, the Scotch novelist, and M 
Martinelli, apostolic delegate, arrive in ‘New 

ork. . 

— The He tga 3 stns o the Tuesda: 
numbered anieeds; the town o 
Keys bya tidal we 

saubieaseahinhiaiaiitatindiaida suffered seri- 
a aiiceninnonannie 

The Colt machine gun adopted for use in 
the U. 8. Navy. 

—Said Pasha, the Laer py Zanzibar 
sultanate, takes refuge on board a German war- 

Pp. 


Monday, October &. 
— Central American States uniting ; the first 
Diet of + “the Greater Republic” meets in San 


storm 
Cedar 


— William Morris, poet and artist, dies in 
Hammersmith, Eng. 


— M. H. Griffith, a society man of o* city, 
arrested in Baltimore on the charge of embez- 
ane mec reg eer the estate of the inte KF. A. 


— or Ozar and Ozarina leave 
British Channel fleet escort them in 


land; the 
French 
waters. 


-A that a thousand Spanish soldiers 
were k ied in an attack by Antonio 
Maceo on the trocha in Cuba, 

_ eee = the rectorship of the 
Catholic University Washington at the 
Pope's request. 


— F. R. Coudert, of the Venezuelan Commis- 
ston, returns from abroed with valuable infor- 
mation. 


IAN MACLAREN ON PREACHING. 
(Continued from Page 9.) 











the newspaper for the details of a murder or 
divorce case for the sake of getting a crowd — 
and a collection. He says he does it to gather 
the people and do them good; he is perfectly 
conscious he does them no good, and the people 
come for the basest motives. We should guard 
against all sensational advertising; it is the 
height of vulgarity. 3 

The third problem is Seoularity. Ought a 
minister to confine himself to religious truths, 
or plunge into the affairs of theday? Whena 
man becomes a clergyman he does not cease to 
become a citizen, Politics is so great a subject 
it cannot be excluded from the pulpit. If, how- 
ever, it is urged that if a man becomes a poli- 
ticlan he cannot save himself from corruption, 
and if asa clergyman he is barred out of pol- 
itics, then he can by his words inspire his peo- 
ple with a lové for righteousness, which is be- 


yond all politics, and a higher love for the com- | 


monwealth which unites all parties. Jesus and 
His disciples carefully abstained from politics. 
The withdrawal of a man from party politics 
gives him a greater strength to speak to his 
people and urge them to vote in the fear of the 
Almighty. 

The next problem is that of Solidarity. A 
new outlook the Gospel has now assumed. 
Yesterday it was to save the individual, today 
it is to save the masses. It is well to be remind- 
ed that the people are not always broken down 
for want of food and clothing, but rather for 
want of spiritual comfort. At the same time 
our Master preached to the proletariat; He in- 
deed led the proletariat through conditions of 
trial. Suppose that the church bring to pass 
that every man have bread to eat and a coat on 
hie back, we know that it would be only a 
bread-and-butter paradise. Do we not know 
that through trouble we become better, and 
the kingdom of heaven js not meat and drink? 

And, lastly, if it comes to pass that you must 
speak to the two grades of society, known as 
the classes and the masses, it must follow that 
as an exponent of a Christian faith you go with 
the miserable and those mort in need of comfort. 
Of what use is the church on earth if she does 
not side with the weak? Christ died for the 
whole race, not for individuals. Lf the masses 
make demands for better days, they should not 
be shot down, nor preached against, but helped 
to a chance for themselves and their children. 


IV. 


New faces are seen every day of men of 
prominence in the law and literature, like 
Dean Wayland of the Law School, and 
Charles Dudley Warner, of Hartford. Dr. 
Wateon said in the beginning that, as the 
lecture yesterday had been so conversa- 
tional in form, he had missed one of the 
most important problems which he had 
found confronting the preacher. It is this : 
What use, if any, is to be made of the re- 
sults of Biblical criticism in the pulpit? Is 
everything which I know to be given to the 
public, lest if I do not, there should be com- 
plaint? Or am I to make no reference 





whatever to the critical side? This is my 
judgment: First, the many criticisms 
have made large contributions to our 
knowledge of the Bible. Second, the 
church ought to be thankful for the pious 
and learned men who have criticised and 
made such knowledge possible. Again, we 
should never ignore reliable criticism nor 
hesitate in giving ft to our péople. Instruc- 
tion in detail is tiresome, but classes may 
be profitably formed for detailed study and 
conducted by the minister. 

The lecturer then took up the subject of the 
present lecture, 


Theology the Theory of Religion. 


What a man is to do with theology when he 
leaves the school where he has studied, is a 
serious question. Is he to jetty it outside of the 
harbor, or to anchor it in the bay, or keep it asa 
ballast to his ship? Is it only a purely academic 
study ? Can he replace it by some other, as 
sociology ? Or is it something having a keen 
hold on the popular mind? There are different 
schools in existence and different opinions. I 
will go to the extreme left and take up one 
school, the rationalistic, which consists of per- 
sons presuming on a monopoly of knowledge, 
and who think that theology is not a mental 
science at all, but is rather one of the dark arts. 
They consider doctrines of no practical use — 
that they are fossils of an ancient period. They 
believe in speaking of ordinary affairs from the 
pulpit instead of selecting the Trinity or the 
sacrifice of Christ as a subject; they would 
choose wages and capital; they believe in 
preaching on anything from Dante to Ibsen. 
Then we have on the extreme right a school 
which I wish to treat with the utmost reverence. 
It is called the evangelical school. There isa 
great difference between evangelical and evan- 
gelistic; one includes the whole country, the 
other a province. The dislike of this school for 
theology is not because it is not a science, but 
that it is too much of ascience. They have a 
rooted suspicion against criticism; to them the 
Bible is, so to speak, dropped down in its pres- 
ent form from heaven. They consider all 
Scripture from Genesis to Revelation of the 
same intellectual and. spiritual value. They 
regard the lessons of Job as equal to those to be 
learned from the apostles. Even the very words 
of Jesus, Son of God and perfect man, have no 
more value in themselves than the teachings of 
St. Paul or the words of the prophet Isaiah. 
They point out that the prophets never went to 
college. They cite Jonah’s case. What can they 
mean when they come to the aposties’ curric- 
ulum — those three years of wonderful instruc- 
tion? The apostles were chosen because they 
were of supreme spiritual genius. Gentlemen, 
let me tell you that not a congregation would be 
left, nor hardly a church in existence in ten 
years, if there were nothing but evangelists. 
Yet towards this school my heart warms for 
reason of their devotion. , 

It may be discouraging to you that these two 
opposite schools do not value your theological 
training, but have good heart! Have you ever 
noticed the difference of the treatment of the 
medical profession towards the untrained and 
that of the ministerial toward their untrained ? 
The former say it is done not for the good of 
their profession, but rather for good of their 
patience, It sould be so with us. Remember, 
theology is not a mere discipline of the mind 
nor an accomplishment, but an absolute neves- 
sity to your equipment as a minister. What- 
ever science a man may study he comes upon 
facts, and when he has found these facts he puts 
them in order and then seeks their origin. 
When a man gives himself to the study of relig- 
ion and has succeeded in securing the facts, he 
must arrange them and discover the force that 
is behind them. When he has succeeded in 
doing this, he is face to face with doctrine. It 
is said that people don’t want theology; that 
ministers only make themselves nuisances by 
preaching theology. If a man submits hirhself 
to be browbeaten out of his theology, then he 
is an intellectual coward. No one can preach 
without a system in the background of his 
mind. A man with all his ideas moving about 
in a kaleidoscopic mass, constantly shifting and 
changing color, may attract for a while by his 
sermons, but his audience will change every 
three years, and they will be an audience, and 
not pupils. The truth is, the people are a poor 
damb body, and all sorts of opinions can be 
thrust upon them; but is it always what they 
want? There have been four great novels 
written in the past few years —‘‘Jobn In- 
goldsby,” “The Story of an African Farm,” 
“John Ward, Preacher,” and “ Robert Elsmere,” 
the latter perhaps an overestimated book, but 
inducing the people to read about religious 
problems though in a cumbersome form. Nor is 
this interest confined to fiction, as witness the 
late book of Mr. Balfour, “‘ Foundations of Be- 
lef,” Kidd’s “ History of Social Evulution,” 
and Drummond’s “ Ascent of Man.” What 
about the people running away from churches 
where theology is preached, when we see them 
rushing in thousands to get their names on the 
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priority list for books whose sole value is their 
treatment of theological questions? There ig 
no editor of a high-class magazine who will not 
welcome to its pages a good discussion op 
theological questions. Oh, no! the people do 
not want to hear anything about theology! {t 
is not always easy to tell what the people want, 
bat it is plain to see they are bound to have 
theology 


If any man is to preach theology, he must 
conform to two conditions: First, he must 
understand his subject. Many congrega- 
tions — yes, most congregations — contain men 
and women, too, who are studying theol- 
ogy. The people in your church may know 
quite as well as you do the theories on the Pen- 
tateuch. It may be a quiet man over in the 
corner who is a clerk in a warehouse; but he is 
studying, and all his spare money goes to buy 
theological books. It may be the village 
schoolmaster, or it may be an old farmer, but 
these men will drop in on you soon after 
you get settled,and you would better be pre- 
pared to answer their questions. They wil! not 
come to prove your orthodoxy, but they wil) 
come as honest, humble pupils in quest of in- 
formation, and what it is your business to 
teach. If you cannot answer them, they are 
not the people to make trouble in your congre- 
gation; they will go somewhere else. If you 
can answer them and won’t, then I pity you for 
their contempt. Theology once used to be com- 
passed by asingle man. Books were written on 
it in which they took up all phases of it. The 
day is passed for such supernatural people. 
There sre experts now for every department. 
Our business is not to be experts, but to be mid- 
dle men, to add to our library every month 
some worthy work and to master them, and 
having done so to serve them out to our people. 
Their gratitude is our reward, and our gratitude 
is the author’s reward. 

The next condition you must have is style. 
It is a shame that this noblest of sciences 
should have been so often poorly dressed. I 
never read any books so badly written as some 
of those by the Puritan divines, though we owe 
a good deal tothem. Among all there are only 
two of any importance: One is that of John 
Bunyan, and the other is Howe in his “ Living 
Temple.” Of more recent day ministers ought 
to read such works of sermonic power as that of 
South and the brilliant Taylor, Horace Bush- 
nell and the masterly Saxon of Bunyan. A 
minister may preach such theology:from Jan- 
wary to December, and not a human being in 
his audience would know he preached it. Art 
never dared to paint a skeleton, but art has 
given us the beautiful Venus de Medici within 
which is the skeleton. 

Whether you preach theology or do not, re- 
member that while in every other department 
of this University you must know in order that 
you may love, in this department you must love 
in order that you may know. He alone has 
power, whether he stood first or last in his 
class, who comes to his pulpit from the secret 
chamber of communion with God. If we are to 
present great truths, let us, in the name of God, 
present them nobly. 








For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


r. H. M. Har.ow, Augusta, Me., says: “ I regard it a 
ons ot the best remedies in all cases in which the s 
tem requires an acid and a nerve tonic. I have us tt 
freely with most excellent results.” 
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Charming. | 
Hats ! 





For Ladies, Misses and Children. 


Visit our Parlors on the second floor 
} if you would know what taste and 
. skill can do in Fashionable Millinery. 
Inventive minds and deft fingers are ; 
constantly busy here turning out Hate 
. and Bonnets that charm the most fas- { 
tidious of womankind. 4 
. Everything in stylish headgear for , 
' Ladies, Misses and Obildren at the j 
t lowest prices consistent with the best 
, work. 
* Street Floor — Untrimmed Hats in 
b endless variety, and a fine display of 
, Flowers, Feathers, Ornaments, Rib- 
* bons, Laces, etc. 


Win. 5. Baller & Co. 


THE LEADING MILLINERY HOUSE. 


90 TO 98 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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FOR SALE. 

The following books are offered for sale at low figures. 
A superannuated minister desires to dispose of them 
that he may realize means to aid him in his helpless 
condition. Among the books are Clarke's “ Commenta- 
ry,” Wesley's “ Notes on New Testament,” Watson's 
“Institutes,” “ Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical 
Oyclopedia,” “ Dictionary of the Bible Llustrated,” 
“The American Uonflict,” Sermons, etc. Also 76 nice 
books for some Sunday-school, For additional partion- 
lars address, J. W., care Zion’s HERALD 
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